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THE 


PREFACE: 


Here is no way of writing ſq 
j proper, for the refining and 


poliſhing a Language, as the 
tranſlating» of Books into it, it he 
that undertakes ir, hes a com etent 
$kill of the one Tongue, and is 4 
Maſter of the other. When a Man 
writes his own Thoughts, the heat 


| of his Fancy, and the quickneſs of 


his Mind, carry him ſo much after 
the Notions themſelves, that for 
the moſt part heisgoo warm to judg 
of the aptnels OY and the 


juſt- 


The Preface. 


juſtneſs of Fi ures ; ſo that he cither 
neglects theſe roo much, or over- 
does them : But when a Man tran- 


flates, he has none of thete Heats : 


about him : and therefore the French 


rook.gb ill Method, when they in- | 


tended to reform and beautify their 
Language ; in ſetting their beſt 
Whritets on Work to tranſhte the 
Greek and Latin Authors into it. 
There is (o little praiſe got by Tran- 
flations, that a Man cannot be en- 
aged to it out of Vanity, fot it 


as paſt for a ſign of a ſlow Mind, | 


that can amule it ſelf with ſo mean * 


an Entertainment ; but we begin to 
| 29s wiler, and tho ordinary Tran- 
tors muſt ſucceed ill in the eſteem 


of the World, yet ſome have ap- | 
_ of late that will, I hope, | 


ring that way of writing in credit. 
The Engliſh Language has wroughn 


it (elf out, both of che fulſome ye- 
dantry 


T be Preface. 
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te 
ago, and the trifling way of dark 
and unimelligible Wit chat came af- 


| tex that, and out of the courle ex- 


travagance of Canting that ſucceed- 


' ed this : but as one Extream com- 


| monly produces another , ſo we 


were begmning to fly into a ſublime 


; pitch, of a ftrong but falſe Rhe- 


rorick, which had much corrupted, 
not only the Stage, but even the 
Pulpit; two places, that tho they 
ought not to be named together, 


| much leſs ro reſemble one another ; 


yet it cannot be denied, but the 


| Rule and Meaſure of Speech is ge- 
| nerally taken from them : bur bh 


florid ſtrain is almoſtquite worn out, 


| and is become now as ridiculous as it 
| was once admired. So that without 


either the Expence or Labour that 
the French have undergone, our 
Language has, like a rich Wine, 

A 4 wrought 


T be Preface. 


\ 


wrought out ics Tartar, and 1s1n- 
inſenttbly broyght to a Purity char 
could not have been compaſled 
without much labour, had” 1e-not 
been for the great advantage that 
we have of a Praxce, whois to great 
2. Judg, that his {ingle approbarion 
or diſhke has almoſt-as great an Au- 
thoriry over our Language, as his 
Prerogative gives him over our 


| 


Coin. We are now 1o much re- | 


fined, that how defective loevyer our | 


Imaginations or Reaſonings may 
be, yet our Language has fewer 
Faults, and is more natural and pro- 
per, than it was ever-at any time 
before. * When one compares the 
beſt Writers of the laſt Age, with 
thele that excel in this. the difte- 
rence is very gilcernable : even the 
great Sir Francs Bacon, that was the 
ficft that writ our Language corre&- 
ly ; as be is ſtill our beit Author, yer 
uw 


| 


; 
| 


"I 
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in ſome places has Figures ſo ſtrong, 
that they could not paſs now before 
a levere Judg. I will not provoke 
the preſent Maſters of the Stage, b 
wreketrig the Authors of the 1 
Age to them : for tho they all ac- 
knowledg that they come far ſhort 
of B. Johnſon, Beamont and Fletcher, 
yet | believe they are better pleaſed 
to ſay this themſelves, than to have 
it oblerved by others. * Their Lan- 
guage is now certainly properer, and 
more natural than it was formerly, 
chiefly lince the correftion that was 
given by the Rehearſal; andit is to 
be hoped, that the Eſſay on Poetry, 
which may be well matched with 
the beſt Pieces of its kind that even 
Auguſtus's Age produced, will have 
a more powerful Operation, if clear 
ſenſe, joined with home bur gen- 
tle Reproots, can work more-on. our 


Writers, 


T be Preface. 


Writers, than that uamerciful expo- 
ſing of them has done. 


[| have now much leiſure, and 
want diverſion, ſo I have be 
ſtowed ſome of rwy hows 
Tranſlations, in which I have pro» 

ſed no ill Patterns to may oy : 
= the Reader will be beſt able to 
judg whether I have copied skil- 
fully after ſuch Originals. This 
fmall Volume which | now publiſh, 
being writ by one of the greateſt 
Men that chis Iſland has produced, 
ſeemed to me to contain ſo many 
fine, and well-digeſted Notions, 
that'T chought it might be no un- 
kind nor ill entertainment to the 
Nation, to put a Book in their 
Hands, to which they have lo 
good a Title, and which has a 


very common fate upon it, to be 
more 


Wa 
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mote known and adrnired all the 
World over, than here at Home. 
le was once tranſlated inco Eng- 
liſh not long after i was written , 
aft | was once a to think it 
might have been done Sir T ho+ 
mes Here hifttalelt : th K 1s in 
the Engliſh of his Age, and not 
unlike his Stile ; lo the Tranſlator 
has taken a liberty that ſeerns 
too great for any but the Author 
himſelf, who is Maſter of his own 
Book, and io may leave out or al- 
rer his Original as he pleaſes : 
which is more than a Tranſlator 
ought todo, | am fure it is more 
than I have preſumed to do. 


Ic was writ in the Year 14516, 
as appeats by the Date of the Let- 
rer of Peter Giless, in which he 
ſays, That it was ſefit him but a 

few 
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few days before from the Author, 
arid this bears date the firſt of No- 
vember ' thar Year; but I cannot 
imagine how he comes to be cal- 
led Sheriff of London in the Title 
of. the Book, for in all our printed 
Catalogues of Sheriffs, his Name 
isnot to be found, I do not think 
my ſelf concerned 'in the Matter 
of his Book, no more than any 0- 
ther Tranſlator is in his Author : 
nor do I think .Hore himſelf went 
in. heartily to that which is the 
chiet Baſis of his Wropia, the ta- 
king away of all Property, and the 
levelling the World ; but that he 
only intended to ſet many Notions 
in his Reader's way ; and that he 
might not ſeem too much i in earneſt, 
he went {o far out of all Roads to 
do it the leſs ſuſpeRted : the ear- 
neftnels with which he recom- 
mends 
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mends the precaution .uled in Mar- 
riages among the Htopians, makes 
one think that he had. a misfortune 
in his own choice, and that there- 
fore he was ſo cautious on- that 
Head ; for the ſtritnels of his Life 
covers him from ſevere Cenſures; 
His ſetting out ſo barbarous a pra- 
Aice, as the hiring of Aflaſinates 
to take off Enemies, is ſo wild and 
ſo immoral. both, that ic does not 
admit of any thing to ſofren or ex- 
cule it, much lels to juſtify ic ; and 
the adviſing Men in ſome Cales 
to pur an end to their Lives, not- 
withſtanding all the Caution with 
which he ds it, is a piece of 
vw, and fierce Philoſophy, The 
tendereſt part of the whole Work, 
was the repreſentation he gives of 
Henry the Seventh's Court; and his 
Diſcourles upon it, towards on 


The P reface. 


end of the firft Book, in which his 
Diſguiſe is fo thin, that the Mazer 
would not have been much plainer 
i he had named him : Burt when 
he ventured towrite1o freely af the 
Father #n the Son's Reign, and to 
zive fuch an Idea of 7, x mn: 
under the havghrielt Prince, and 
the moſt impayent of uneaſy Re- 
frraints chat ever reigned in Eveland, 
who yet was fo far from being dif- 
pleated with him for it, that as he 
made him long his particular 
Friend, {o he employed him in all 
his Aﬀairs #Fcerwards, and railed him 
te'be L:Ohancdllor,) thought ryght 
venture \to put «© m more Modern 
Engliſh : for as the Tranflators of 
Plntarch's Hero's, os of Tilflies Of- 
fices, axe not concerned, either in 
the Maxims, or in the AQtions that 
they rchate; ſo1, who only tell, in 


the 
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the beſt Engliſh | can , What 
Sir Thomas More writ in very Ele- 


| | gant Latin, muſt leave his Thoughts 


and Notions to the Reader's cen- 
(ure, and do think my felt liable 
for nothing but the fidelity of the 
| Tranſlation, and the correcnels of 
the Engliſh; and for that I can on- 
| ly fay, that I have writ ascarefully, 
and as well as I can. 
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PetTEer Cries, 


Giles, to ſend yew this Book of the 
Utopian Conimon- Wealth, after al- 
 awoſt a Tears delay ;, whereas no doubt 
you lookd for it within fox Weeks : for 6s 
you know I had no occaſion for ſing wy In- 
vention, or for taking pains to put things 
into any method, becauſe I had nothing to do, 
but to repeat exactly thoſe things that 1 heard 
Raphael relate in your preſence 5 ſo neither 
was there any occaſion given for 4 ſindied 
5H ag as he delivered things to ww 
oe , and in « careleſ; Stiles, ſo 
be being, 4s you know, FL, greafer Maſter { 


| 'E almoſt aſbaned, my deareſt Peter 


The Author's Epilcle 


the Greek, than of the Latin ; the plainer 
ay words are, they will reſemble his ſimpli- 
city the wore : and will be by conſequence the 
mearer to the Truth, and that # all that I 
think lies ow me : and it is indeed the only 
thing in which I thought my ſelf concerned. 
T confeſs, 1 had very little left on me in this 
Matter, for otherwiſe the inventing and or- 
dering of ſuch a Scheme, would bave put a 
Man of an ordinary pitch, either of (apaci- 
ty, or of Learning, to ſome pains, and have 
coſt him ſome time ; but if it had been ne. 
ceſſary that this Felation ſhould have been 
made, not only truly, but elaquently, it could 
never have been performed , me, even after 
all tbe pains and time that 1 could haye 
beſtowed npon it. My part in it was ſo vevy 
mal}, that it could not give me much trow 
ble, all that belonged to me being only to give 
a true and fill account of the things that 1 
bad heard : but although this required ſo ve- 
ry little of my time :, yet even that little was 
long denied me by my other Affairs, which 
preſs much upon me : for while in pleading, 
and hearing, and in judging or compoſing 
Canſes, in waiting on y Men npon Bu- 
neſs, and on others out of ReſpeF, the 
ateſt part of the Day is ſpent on other 
Mens Aﬀfeirs, the remainder of it muſt be 


given 
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giuen to wy Fam a home : So that I can 
reſerve no 3 of it to my ſelf, that is, to 
Study : muſt talk with my Wife, and 
bs with my {rr rien and I have ſomewhat 
to ſay to my Servartts ;, for all theſe things I 
reckon as a part of Buſineſs,except a Man will 
reſolve tq be a Stranger at Home : and with 
whomſoever either Nature, Chance, or Choice 
has engaged a Man, in any Commerce, he 
muſt endeavour to ack himſelf as acceptable 
to theſe about him, as he poſſubly can 5 uſing 
ſtill ſuch a temeyer in it, that he may not ſpoil 
thew by an exceſſroe gemieneſs, 0 that his 
Servants may not become bis hon Is 
ſuch things as I have named to you, do Days, 
Months, and Tears flip away 5 what is t 
. + for Writing # and yet 1 have ſaid no- 
of that time that muſt go for Skep, 
” for lee « gentry» ages 
4s much of their time, as in Sleep, w 
conſumes wery near the half 0 7 our = 
and indeed all the time which I can gain to 
wy ſelf, is that which I ſteal w my Clep 
= Ho Meals; and [nut pr is not 
much, I have made but « flow progreſs 3 yet 
becauſe it is ſomewhat, I heve at laſt gotto 
an end of my Utopia, which I now ſend to 
w, and expel? that after you have read it, 
| ar We + 
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a tu rncy Ys or, _— 
would thi « ,if I had 
gamut de. Ay fm oh 1 know 1 
have Memory, which makes me generally de- 
pend much upon it, yet I do not relie ſo en- 
tirely on it, as to think I can forget nothing. 
ly Servant John Clement bas flarted 
ſome things that ſhake me : You know he was 
preſent with ws, ar I think he ought to be at | 
every Converſation that may be of uſe to him, 
for 1 promiſe my ſelf great Matters from the 
progreff be has ſo early made in the Greek | 
and Roman Learning. As far as my Me- 
mory ſerves me, the Bridg over Anider at 
Amaurot, was 500 paces broad, accord 
#0 Raphael's acconnt 3 but John aſſures me, 
he ſpoke only of 300 paces ;, therefore I pray 
you recolle what you can remember of this, 
for if you agree with hime, T will believe that 
1 have been miſtaken ; but if you remember 
mothing of it,” I will not alter what I have 
written, becauſe it is according to the beſt 
ay remembrance : for as I will take care that 
there may be —_— alfly m_ 3 ſo 4 
there is any thing donbtful, 1 perhaps 
well a lie, + fm yak}; award one ; 
for I would rather paſi for a good Man, 
than for a wiſe Man : but it will be eaſy #0 
corre this ake, if you can either meet 
wil 
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'to PETER GILES, 


ah Raphacl himſelf, or know how to write 
to him. 

I have another Difficulty that preſſes me 
more, and wakes no to ou the 
more neceſſary ; 5 1 know not whom | ought to 
= for it, whether Raphael, you,or wy ſelf 

for as we did not think of asking it, o neithey 
did he 0 HR us, in what part of the new- 
found i ne la is ſituated 5, this was 
= h an omiſſion _ would gladly redeems 
any rate : d, that after 1 
= "Iold ſo noch nee, concerning this 
Iſland, | cannot ket my Readers know in 
what Sea it lies, There are ſome among wo 
ou have a mighty deſire to go thither, and 

ticular, one piow Divine is very ear- 

weſt on it, wot ſo much out of 4 vain curioſi- 
ty of ſeeing unknown Countries, as that be 
away advance our Religion, which is ſo hap- 
pily begun to be planted there ;, and that he 
wy do this regularly, be intends to procure 
won from the Pope, and to be ſent thi- 

the as "they Biſhop. In ſuch a caſe as this, 
he makes no ſcruple of aſpiring to that Cha- 
rater, and thinks it is rather meritoriows to 
be ambitiows of it, when one deſires it only 
for advancing the c briſtian Religion, and not 
any Honour or Advantage that may. be 
had by it, but is aed weerly by a pious Zeal, 
| B 3 Theres 


—— 


The Author's Epiſtle 


Therefore | earneſtly beg i# of you, if you 


can poſſibly meet with Raphael, or of you 
hnow how to write #0 him, vhs you will be 
pleaſed to inform your ſelf of theſe things, 
that there may. be no fulſhood lefd in my 
Hook, nor any important Truth wanting. 
And perbaps it wall not be unfit v6 let hin ſee 
the Book it ſelf : for as no Man can corre® | 
any Errors that may be in it, fa well ar he; | 
ſo by reading it, he will be able to give a 
more perfet judgment of it than he cant do 
upon any Diſcourſe concerning # : and you | 
will be likewiſe able to diſcover whether thie 
Undertaking of mune is acceptable to him or 
not ; for if he intends t0 write & Relation of 
his Travels, perhaps he will nov be pleaſed 
that | ſbould prevent him, in that part that | 
belongs to the tan Common- Wealth 5 
ſonce if | ſhould do ſo, his Book will not | 
furprize the World with the pleaſure which 
this new Diſcovery will give the Age. And 
L aw /o little fond of appearing in prin up- 
an this occaſion, that if he difſokes it, 1 will 
lay it aſide ; And even though he ſhowld ap- 
prove of it, | am not poſitively determined 
ar to the publiſhing of it. Mens taftes differ 
much ; ſome are of ſo moroſe « Temper, 0 
four a Diſpoſttion,and make ſuch abſurd Pudy- 
rents of Things, that Mee of chearful.\ and 
| lively 
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lively Tewpers, who indulge their Genius, 
ſets much wore happy, than thoſe who waſie 
thetr time and ſtrength in order to the pub- 
liſhing ſome Book, that tho of it ſelf it 
might be uſeful or pleaſant, yet inflead of be- 
ine well received, will be ſure to be either loa- 
thed at, or cenſured. ny know nothing 
of Learning,and others deſpiſe it : a Man that 
is accuſtomed fo a courſe and harſh Sile, 
thinks every thing is rough that is not barba- 
rous, Onr trifling Pretenders to Learning, 
think all is ſight that is not dreſt up in 
word! that are worn out of uſe ;, ſome love only 
old things, and many like nothing but what 
#s their own. Some are ſo ſour that they can 
allow no Jeſts, and others are ſo dull that they 
can eridure nothing that is ſharp 5; and ſome 
ate 4s much afraid of any thing that is quick 
or lively, as a Man bit with a mad Dog is 
of Water 5, others are ſo light and unſcled, 
thas their Thoughts change as quick as they da 
their Poſtnres : and ſome, when they meet 
7” Taverns, fake pon them among their Cups 
to paſs Cenſures very freely on all Writers ;, 
and with a ſupercilious liberty to condemn 
every thing that they do not like: in which they 
have the advantage that a bald Man has, 
who can catch hold of another by the Hair, 
while the other cannot return the like upon 


B 4 bing. 
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him. They are ſafe as it were of Gun- 
ſhot, ſince there is nothing in thew conſtdera- 
ble enough to be taken hold of: And ſome are 
ſo unthankful, that even when they are well. 
pleaſed with a Book , yet they think they owe 


nothing to the Author ; and are like thoſe. 


rude Gueſts, who after they have been well 
entertained at a good Dinner, go away when 
they have gutted their Appetites, without ſo 
much as thanking him that treated thew, But 
who would put himſelf 10 the charge 4 Ma- 
king a Feaſt for eMen of ſuch nice Palatz, 
and ſo different Taſtes ; who are ſo forget- 
ful of the Civilities that are done them ? But 
do you once clear thoſe' Points with Raphael, 
and then it will be time enough to conſider 
whether it be fit to publiſh it or not ;, for 
fince 1 have been'at the pains 10 write it, jf be 
conſents to the publiſhing it, 1 will follow ney 
Friend's Advice, and chiefly yours, Fare- 
wel my dear Peter, commend me kindly to 
your good Wife,” and love me ſtill as you 
vſe to do, for 1 aſſure you 1 love you daily 


wore and more. 
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The Diſcourſes of 


Raenatet HyTHLoDay, 
s Of the beſt State of a 


' | Common-Wealth. 


: 
Tr | Written by Sir Thomas More, Citizen 
: and Sheriff of London, 
7 | 


g ENRY the 8th, the uncon- 
'u quered King of England, a 
ly Prince adorned with all the 


Vertues that become a great 
Monarch ; having ſome Differences of no 
ſmall Conſequence. with Charles the moſt 
E | ſerene Prince of Caſtile, ſent me into 
X Flanders as his Ambaſſador, for treating 

and compoſing Matters between them. | 
was 
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Sir Thomas More's 
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was Collegue and Companion to that in- 
comparable Man Cxthbert Tonſtal, whom 
the King made lately Maſter of the Rolls, 
with fach at Univerſal Applauſe z of 
whom I will ſay nothing, not becauſe 1 
fear that the Teſtimony of a Friend will 
be ſuſpeted, but rather becauſe his 
Learning and Vertrues are greater than 
that they can be ſet forth with advantage 
by me, and they are fo welt known, that 
they need not my Commendations, unleſs 
I would, according to the Proverb, Shew 
the Sun with a Lanthorn, Thole that were 
appainted by the Prince to treat with us, 
met us at Bruges,according to Agreement : 
they were all worthy Men. The Mark- 
grave of Bruges wis thei Head, and the 
chief Man among thers 3 bat be that was 
eſteemed the wiſeſt, atid that ſpoke for 
the reſt, was George Temſe the Provolt of 
Caffeiſee 5; both Art and Natare Bad con- 


" pt. am.» A. — 


curred to make him eloquent :: He was | 


very learned in the Law 5 and @# he had 
a great Capacity, fo by a long practice in 
Afairs, he was very dextrous at ther. 
After we had mer once and again, and 
could not come to an Agreement, they 
went to Bruſſels for forme | to receive 


the Prince's Pleaſure. And fince our Bn- 
fineſs 


UTOPIA. 3 
fineſs $d adrnit of it, I went to Antwerp : 
While1 was there, among many that viſt- 
ted me, there was one that was more ac- 
ceptable 16 me than any other ; "Peter 
Ges born! a+ Antwerp, who is a Man of 
1 great Honour, and of a good Rank 'in 
ts Town ; yet it is not fach as hede- 
{ ferves: for F do not know if there be 

where to be found a learneder and 
a better bred young Man : for as he is 
both a very worthy Perſon, and a | 
knowing Mam ; fo he is fo civil to all 
Men, and yet fo particularly kind to his 
s. Friends, and + fo full of Candor and Af 
» } {&&(tion, that rhere is not- perhaps above 
k- | one ortwoto be found #ty where, rhit 


Bs © ak & Me 
wy, es 


we | im all reſpetts fo perfet-a Friend as he 
as } »: He is extraordinartly modeſt, there is 
Or | no artifice in Bim 3 and yet no Man has 


of 3 more of a-pradent fimplicny than he has : 
= His ' Corverfation was fo pleafant and 6 
as | mnocently ehearfu}, that his Cotmpany 
ad did in 2 great meafure lefferr any longings 
in to go back to my Country, and to my 
m, | Wike and Children, which an abſence of 
nd four months had quickned''very much. 
ey One day as 'F was returnirig home from 
ve Maſs at St. Maries, which is the chief 
Church, and 'the moſt frequented of any in! 
Antwerp, 


— 
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Antwerp, I faw him by accident talk 

with a Stranger, that ſeemed paſt the 
flower of his Age 3 his Face was tanned, 
he had a long Beard, and his Cloak: was 
banging careleſly about him, ſo that by his 
Looks and Habit, I concluded he was a 
Seaman. As ſoon as Peter ſaw me, he came 
and faluted me z and as I was returning 
his Civility, he took me afide, and point- 
ing ta him with whom he had been diſ- 
courſing, he ſaid, Do you ſee that Man? 
E was juſt thinking to bring him to you. I 
anſwered, He ſhould have been very wel- 
come an your account ; And an his own 
ton, replicd he, if you knew the Man ; 
far there is none alive that can give you 
© copious an account of unknown Na- 
tions and Countries as he can do; which 
I know you very much defire. Then 
Gid 1, 1 did not gueſs amif, for at firſt 
Gght I took him for a Seaman ; But you 
are much miſtaken, faid he, for he has 
not failed as a Seaman, but as a Traveller, 
or rather as a Philoſopher ; for this Ra- 
phael, who from his Family carries the 
Name of Hythloday, as he i not igno- 
rant of the Latine Tongue, fo he is emi- 
nently learned in the Greek, having ap- 
plied himfelf moxe particularly to . 
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than to the former, becauſe he had given 
himſelf much to Philoſophy, in which he 
knew that the '{owans have left us no- 
thing that is valuable, except what is to 
be | Ja in Senece and Cicero, He is a 
Portugueſe by birth, and was fo defirous 
of ſeeing the World, that he divided his 
Eſtate among his Brothers, and run For- 
tunes with Americus Veſputivs, and bore a 
ſhare in three of his four Voyages, that 
are now publiſhed : only he did not re- 
turn with him in his laſt, but obtained 
leave of him almoſt by force, that he 
might be one of thoſe four and 
who were left at the fartheſt place at 
which they touched, in their laſt Voyage 
to New Caftile. The leaving him thus, 
did not a little gratify one that was more 
fond of travelling than of returning home, 
to be buried in his own Country : for be 
uſed often to ſay, That the way to Heaven 
was the ſame from all places z and he that 
had no Grave, had the Heavens ſtill over 
him. Yet this diſpofition of Mind had 
coſt him dear, if God had not been very 
gracious to him ; for after he, with five 
Caftilians, had travelled over many Coun- 
tries, at laſt, by a ſtrange good fortune, 
he got to Ceylon, and from thence _ 
ne, 
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liext, and there he very happily found 
ſorne Portzgneſe Ships z and fo, beyond 
all Mens expeGtations, he came back to 
his own Country, When Peter had id 
this tome, I thanked him for his kind- 
nels, in intending to give me the acquain- 
tance of a Man, whoſe Converſation he 
knew would be ſo acceptable to me ; and 
upon that Raphadd and 1 embraced one 
another : And after thoſe Civilities were 
paſt, which are ordinary for Strangers 
upon their fhr{t meeting, We weat all to 
Dy Houſe, and eatring into the Garden, 

down on a green Bank, and entertain- 
ed one another in Diſcourſe. He told us, 
that when Yeſputivs had failed away, he 
and his Companions that ſtaid bebind in 
New-Caſtile, did by degrees inlinuate 
themſclves into the People of the Coun- 
try, meeting often with them, and treat- 
ing them gently : and at laſt they grew 
not only to live among them without dan- 
ger, bat to converſe famliarly with them z 
and got fo far into the Heart of a Prince, 
whole Name and Country I have forgot, 
that he both furniſhed them plentifully 
with all things neceffary, and alſo with 
the conveniences of travelling 3 both 
Boats when they went by Water, and 
Wagons 
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Wagons when they travelled over Land 3 
and he (ſent with them a very faithful 
Guide, who was to introduce and re- 
commend them to ſuch other Princes as 
they had a mind to {ce : and after many 
days Journey, they came to Towns, and 
Cities, and to Common-Wealths, that 
were both happily governed,and well-peo- 
led. Under the /Equator, Ind as far on 
h ſides of it as the Sun moves, there 
lay vaſt Deſerts that were parched with 
tual heat of the Sun; the Soil 
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was withered, all Things look'd diſmally, 
| and all Places were either quite uninhbabi- 
ted, or abounded with Wild Beaſts and 
Serpents, and ſome few Men, that were 
neither leſs wild, nor leſs cruel than the 
Beaſts themſelves, But as they went far- 
ther, a new Scene apened, all things grew 
milder, the Air leſs burning, the Soil more 
verdant, and even the Beaſts were lefs 
wild: And at laſt there are Nations, 
Tawns, and Cities, that have not only 
mutual commerce among themſelves, and 
with their Neighbours, but trade both by 
Sea and Land, to very remote Countnes, 
There they found the Conveniencies of 
ſceing many Countries on all Hands, for 
no Ship went any Voyage into which 

an 
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and his Companions were not very wel- 
come. The fifſt Veſlels that they ſaw 
were Flat-bottomed, their Sails were 
tnade of Reeds and Widket woven cloſe 
together, only ſome were made of Lea- 
ther 3 but afterwards they found Ships 
made with found Keels, and Canvas Sails, Þ « 
ahd in all things like out Ships: and the Þ | 
Scamen anda ood both Aſtronomy and | | 
Navigation. He got wonderfully into Þ 
their favour, by ſhewing them the uſe of 
the Needle, of which till then they were 
utterly ignorant 3 and whereas they failed 
before with great caution, and only in 
Summer-time, now they count all Seaſons 
Alike, ruſting wholly to the Loadſtone, 5 1 
in which they are perhaps more ſecure || cc 
than ſafe ; ſo that there is reaſon to fear, | P! 
that this "Diſcovery which was thought | {e 
would prove ſo much to their Advan- 
tage, may by their imprudence become 
an occafhhon of much Miſchief to them. 
But it were too long to dwell on all that 
he told us he had obſerved in every place, 
i would be too great a digreſſion 

our preſent purpoſe : and what-ever is ne- 
ceſſary to be told, chiefly concerning the 
wiſe and prudent Inſtitutions that he 
obſerved among civilized Nations, may 
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perhaps be related by us on a more pro- 
per occalion, We ask'd him many que- 
ſtions concerning all theſe things, to which 
he anſwered very willingly ; only we 
made no enquiries after Monſters, than 
| which nothing is more common 3 for 
- | every where one may hear of ravenous 
; |} Dogs and Wolves, and cruel Men-eaters 3 
{ © butit is not eaſy to find States that are 
| | well and wiſely governed. 

F But as he told us of many things that 
> } were amiſs in thoſe New-found Nations, 
{ | ſo he reckoned up nota few things, from 
1 © which Patterns might be taken tor cor- 
s | refting the Errors of theſe Nations a- 
' ) mong whom we live; of which an ac- 
e | count may be given, as I have already 
y | promiſed, at ſome other time ; for at pre- 
ix { {ent I intend only to relate theſe Particu- 
1- Flars that he told us of the Manners and 
ie Laws of the Uropians : but I will begin 
n. Iwith the Occaſion that led us to ſpeak of 
at Ithat Common-Wealth. After Raphael 
e, $Þad diſcourſed with great judgment of the 
m Errors that were both among us and theſe 
ie. Nations, of' which there was no ſmall 
he Fumber, and had treated of the wiſe In- 
he Etitutions both here and there, and had 
ay Ppoken as diſtintly of the Cuſtoms and 
aps C Govern- 
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Government of every Nation through 
which he had paſt, as it he had ſpent his 
whole Life in it z Peter being ſtruck with 
admiration, faid, I wonder, Faphael, how 
it comes that you enter into no King's 
Service, for I am ſure there are none to 
whom you would not be very acceptable : 
for your Learning and Knowledg, both 
of Men and Things, is ſuch, that you 
would not only entertain them very plea- 
ſantly, but be of good uſe to them, by 
the Examples that you could ſet before 


them, and the Advices that you could | 


give them 3 and by this means you would 
both ſerve your own Intereſt, and be of 
great uſe to all your Friends. As for m 

Friends, anſwered he, I need not be muc 

concerned, having already done all that 
was incumbent on me toward them ; for 
when I was not only in good Health, but 
freſh and young, 1 diſtributed that among 
my Kindred and Friends, which other 
People do not part with till they are old 
and fick ; and then they unwillingly give 
among them,that which they can enjoy no 
| longer themſelves. I think my Friends 
ought to reſt contented with this, and not 
to expet that for their ſakes 1 ſhould en- 
fhve my f(clf to any King whatſoever. 
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Soft and fair, faid Peter, I do not mean 
that you ſhould be a Slave to any King, 
but only that you ſhould afliſt them, and 
be uſcful to them. The change of the 
Word, faid he, does not alter the Matter. 
But term it as you will, replied Peter, I 
do not ſee any other way in which you 
can be ſo uſeful, both in ptivate to your 
Friends, and to the Publick, and by which 
you can make your own Condition hap- 
pier. Happier rage Raphael, is 
that to be compaſled in a way fo abhor- 
rent to my Genius? Now I live as | will, 
to which I believe few Courtiers can pre- 
tend : and there are ſo very many that 
court the Favour of great Men, that there 
will be no great loſs, it they are not 
troubled either with me, or with others 
of my temper. Upon this, I ſaid, I per- 
ceive Raphael that you neither defire 
Wealth nor Greatneſs; and indeed I va- 
lJue and admire ſuch a Man much more 
than I do any of the great Men 1n the 
World. Yet 1 think you would do a 
thing well-becoming fo generous and (o 
philoſophicat a Soul as yours is, if you 
would apply your Time and Thoughts to 
Publick Afﬀairs, even though you may 
happen to find that a little uneaſy to _ 
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ſelf ; and this you can never do with fo 
much advantage, as by being taken into 
the Council of ſome great Prince, and by 
ſetting him on to noble and worthy 
Things, which I know you would do if 
ou were in ſuch a Poſt ; for the Springs, 
h of Good and Evil, flow over a 
whole Nation, from the Prince, as from 
a laſting Fountain. So much- Learning as 
you have, even without practice in Af. 
fairs ; or ſo great a prattice as you have 
had, without any otheMLearning, would 
render you a very fit Counſcllor to any 
King whatſoever, You are doubly mi- 
ſtaken, (aid he, Mr. e More, both in your 
Opinion of me, and in the Judgment 
that you make of things: for as I have 
not that Capacity that you fancy to be in 
me; ſo if I had it, the Publick would 
not be one jot the better, when I had fa- 
crificed my quiet to it. For moſt Prin- 
ces apply them(clves more to warlike Mat- 
ters, than to the uſcful Arts of Peace ; 
and in theſe I neither have any knowledg, 
nor do I much defire it : They are ge- 
nerally more ſct on acquiring new King- 
doms, nght or wrong, than on govern- 
ing thoſe well that they have : dl among 
the Miniſters of Princes, there are none 
that 
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that either are not ſo wiſe as not to need 
any aſſiſtance, or at leaſt that do not think 
themſelves ſo wiſe, that they imagine 
they need none; and if they do court 
any, it is only thoſe for whom the Prince 
has much perſonal Favour, whom by their 
Faunings and Flatterics they endeavour 
to fix to their own Intereſts: and indeed 
Nature has ſo made us, that we all love to 
be flattered, and to pleaſe our (clves with 
© our own Notions. The old Crow loves 
d } his Young, and the Ape his Cubs. Now 
Y 3 if in ſuch a Court, made up of Perſons 
i- } thatenvy all others, and do only admire 
ar 4 themſelves, one ſhould but propoſe any 
Nt} thing that he had cither read in Hiſtory, 
'C | or obſerved in his Travels, the reſt would 
ny think that the Reputation of their Wiſ- 
Id 3 dom would fink, and that their Intereſts 
a- | would be much depreſſed, if they could 
n-y not run it down : And if all other things 
at-J failed, then they would fly to this, That 
© 59 ſuchor ſuch things pleaſed our Anceſtors, 
Ig,f and it were well for us if we could but 
Be match them, They would ſet up their 
gs Reſt on ſuch an Anſwer, as a ſufficient 
Ss confutation of all that could be ſaid ; as 
Weg if this were a great Miſchief, that any 
ney ſhould be found wiſer than his Anceſtors: 
hat C 3 But 
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| But tho they willingly let £0 all the good 

Things that were among thoſe of former 
Ages; yet if better things are propoſed, 
they cover themſelves obſtinately with 
this excuſe, of reverence to paſt Times. 
[ have met with theſe proud, moroſe, and 
abſurd Judgments of Things in many pla- 
ces, particularly once in England. Was 
you ever there, ſaid I? Yes, I was, an- 
{wered he, and ſtaid ſome months there, 
not long after the Rebellion in the Weſt 
was ſuppreſſed, with a great {Jaughter af 
the poor Pcople that were engaged in 
It, 

I was then much obliged to that reve- 
rend Prelate John eMorton Archbiſhop of 
Carterbrry, Cardinal, and Chancellor of 
England; a Man, ſaid he, Peter ( for 
Mr. «More knows well what he was) that 
was not leſs venerable for his Wiſdom and 
Vertues, than for the high CharaGter he 
bore : He was of a middle ſtature, not 
broken with Age 3 his looks begot Reve- 
rence rather than Fcar ; his Converſation 
was eaſy, but ſerious and grave 3 he took 
pleaſure ſometimes to try the force of 
thoſe that came as Suiters to him upon 
Buſineſs, by ſpeaking ſharply, tho de- 
cently to them, and by that he diſcovered 
their 
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which he was much delighted, when it 
did not grow up to an impudence, as 
bearing a great reſemblance to his own 
temper ; and he look'd on ſuch Perſons as 
the fitteſt Men for Afﬀairs. He ſpoke 
both gracefully and weightily 3 he was 
eminently skilled in the Law, and had a 
vaſt Underſtanding, and a prodigious 
Memory : and thoſe excellent Talents 
with which Nature had furniſhed him, 
were improved by Seudy and Experience. 
When 1 was in Exrglard, the King de- , 
pended much on his Councils, and the 
Government ſeemed to be chictly ſup- 
ported by him 3 for from his Youth up, 
he had been all along practiſed in Affairs ; 
and having paſled : Lars many Traver- 
ſes of Fortune, he had acquired to his 
great colt, a vaſt ſtock of Wiſlom : 
which is not ſoon loſt, when it is purcha- 
ſed ſo dear. One day when I was dining 
with him, there hapned to be at Table 
one of the Engliſh Lawyers, who took 
occaſion to run out ina high commenda- 
tion of the ſevere exccution of Juſtice 
upon Thieves, who, as he faid, were then 
hanged fo faſt, that there were ſometimes 
20 on ane Gibbetz and upon that he ſaid, he 
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could not wonder enough how it came 
to paſs, that ſince ſo few eſcaped, there 
were yet {0 many Thieves left who were 
ſtill robbing 1n all places. Upon this, I 
whoitook the boldneſs to ſpeak freely be- 
fore the Cardinal; ſaid, There was no 
rcaſon to wonder at the Matter, fince 
this way of puniſhing Thieves, was nei- 
ther juſt 1 it Self, nor good for the Pub- 
lick z for as the Severity was too t, 
ſo the Remedy was not effectual z fimple 
Theft not being ſo great a Crime, that it 
ought to colt a Man his Life 5 and no Pu- 
niſhment how ſevere ſoever, being able 
to reſtrain thoſe from robbing, who can 
find out no other way of livelihood 3 and 
1n this, ſaid I, not only you in Ergland, 
but a great part of the WorjJd, imitate 
ſome ill Maſters, that are readier to cha- 
ſtiſe their Scholars, than to teach them. 
There are dreadful Puniſhments enacted 
againſt Thieves, but it were much better 
to make ſuch good Proyiftions, by which 
every Man might be put ina Method how 
to live, and ſo be preſerved from the fatal 
neceſhity of ſtealing, and of dying for it. 
There has been care enough taken for 
that, ſaid he, there are many Handycrafts, 
and there is Huſbandry, by which they 
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may make a ſhift to live, unleſsthey have a 
greater mind to follow ill Courſes, That 
will not ſerve your turn, ſaid I, for many 
loſe their Limbs in Civil or Forreign 
Wars, as lately im the Corniſb Rebellion, 
and ſome time ago in your Wars with 
France, who being thus mutilated in the 
Service of their King and Country, can 
no more follow their old Trades, and are 
too old to learn new Ones : But fince 
Wars are only accidental Things, and 
have lntervals,let us conſider thoſe Things 
that fall out every day. There is a great 
number of Noble Men among you, that 
live not only idle themſclves as Drones, 
ſubliſting by other Mens Labours, who 
are their Tenants, and whom they pare to 
the quick, and thereby raiſe their Reve- 
nues 3 this being the only inſtance of their 
Frugality, for in all other things they are 
Prodigal, even to the beggering of them- 
ſelves : But befides this, they carry about 
with them a huge number of idle Fellows, 
who never learn'd any Art by which they 
may gain their Living; and theſe, as 
ſoon as either their Lord dies, or they 
themſelves fall fick, are turned out of 
Doors; for your Lords are readier to 
feed idle People, than to take care of the 
lick ; 
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flick ; and often the Heir is not able to 
keep together ſo great a Family as his 
Predeceſſor did : Now when the Sto- 
machs of thoſe that are thus turned out 
of Doors, grow keen, they rob no lefG 
keenly ; and what elſe can they do? for 
after that, by wandring about, they have 


worn out both their Health and their - 


Cloaths, and are tattered, and look ghalſt- 
ly, Men of Quality will not entertain 
them, and poor Men dare not do its 
knowing that one who has been bred up 
1" Idlenc and Pleaſure, and who was uſed 
to walk about with his Sword and Buckler, 
deſpiling all the Neighbourhood with an 
infolent Scorn, as far below him, is not 
fit for the Spade and Mattock : Nor will 
he ſerve a poor Man for ſo ſmall a Hire, 
and in ſo low a Diet as he can afford. To 
this he anſwered, This ſort of Men ought 
to be particularly cheriſhed among us, far 
in them conſiſts the Force of the Armies 
for which we may have occaſion ; fince 
their Birth infpires them with a nobler 
{ence of Honour, than is to be found a- 
mong Tradeſmen or Ploughmen. You 
may as well ſay, replied I, that you muſt 
cheriſh Thieves on the account of Wars, 


tor you will never want the one, as long 
ay 
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as you have the other ; and as Robbers 
prove ſometimes gallant Souldiers, fo Soul- 
diers prove often brave Robbers; ſo near 
an Alliance there is between thoſe two 
ſorts of Life. But this $ad cuſtom of 
keeping many Servants, that is fo common 
among you, 1s not peculiar to-this Nation. 
In France there is yet a more peſtiferous 
ſort of People, for the whole Country is 
full of Souldjers, that are ſtill kept up in 
time of Peace; if ſuch a ſtate of a Nati- 
on can be called a Peace : and theſe are 
kept in Pay upon the ſame account that 
you plead for thoſe Idle Retainers about 
Noble Men : this being a Maxim of thoſe 
pretended Statelmen, That it is neceſfary 
for the Publick Safety, to have a good 
Body of Veteran Souldiers ever in readi- 
neſs. They think raw Men are not to be 
depended on, and they ſometimes ſeek 
Occaſions for making War, that they may 
train up their Souldiers in the Art of cut- 
ting Throats, or as Saivſt obſerved, for 
keeping their Hands in uſe, that they may 
not grow dull by too long an intermiſlion. 
But France has learn'd, to its colt, how 
dangerous it is to feed ſuch Beaſts. The 
Fate of the Romans, Carthaginians, 
and Syrians, and many other Nations, 
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and Cities, which were both overturned, 
and quite ruined by thoſe ſtanding Ar- 
mies, ſhould make others wiſer : and the 
folly of this Maxim of the French, appears 
plainly even from this, that their trained 
Souldiers find your raw Men prove often 
too hard for them; of which I will not 
fay much, leſt you may think I flatter the 
Engliſh Nation. Every day's Experience 
ſhews, that the Mechanicks in the Towns, 
or the Clowns in the Country, are not 
afraid of fighting with thoſe idle Gentle- 
men, if they are not diſabled by ſome 
Misfortune in their Body, or difpirited by 
extream Want, So that you need not 
fear, that thoſe well-ſhaped and ſtrong 
Men, (for it is only ſuch that Noblemen 
love to keep about them, trill they ſpoil 
them) who now grow feeble with eaſe, 
and are foftned with their effteminate man- 
ner of Life, would be le fit for Adtion 
if they were well bred and well employ- 
ed. And it ſeems very unreaſonable, that 
for the proſpet of a War, which you 
need never have but when you pleaſe, 
you ſhould maintain fo many idle Men, as 
will always diſturb you in time of Peace, 
which is ever to be more conlidered than 
War. But I do not think that this ne- 
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ce{lity of Stealing, ariſes only from hence, 
there is another Cauſe of it that is more 

peculiar to England. What is that 2 ſaid 

the Cardinal : The encreaſe of Paſture, 

ſaid I, by which your Sheep, that are 

naturally mild, and cafily kept in order, 

may be ſaid now to devour Men, and un- 

people, not only Villages, but Towns : 

For where-ever it is found, that the Sheep 
of any Soil yield a ſofter and richer Wool 

than ordinary, there the Nobility and 
Gentry, and even thoſe Holy Men the 
Abbots, not contented with the old 
Rents which their Farms yielded, nor 
thinking it enough that they living at 
their caſe, do no good to the Publick, re- 
ſolve to do it Hurt inſtead of Good. They 
ſtop the courſe of Agriculture, inclole 
Grounds, and deſtroy Houſes and Towns, 
reſerving only the Churches, that they 
may lodg their Sheep in them : And as if 
Forreſts and Parks had ſwallowed up too 
little Soil, thoſe worthy Country-Men 
tnrn the beſt inhabited Places into Soli- 
tudes; for when any unſatiable Wretch, 
who is a Plague to his Country, reſolves 
to incloſe many thouſand Acresof Ground, 
the Owners, as well as Tenants, are turned 
out of their Poſleſhons, by Tricks, or by 
main 
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main Force, or being wearied out with il! 
Uſage, they are forced to fell them. So 
thoſe miſerable People, both Men and 
Women, Married, Unmarried, Old and 
Young, with their Poor, but numerous 
Families, (fince Country-Buſineſs requires 
many Hands) are all forced to change 
their Seats, not knowing whither to go z 
and they muſt ſell for almoſt nothing,their 
Houſhold-ſtuff, which could not bring 
them much Mony, even tho they might 
ſtay for a Buyer : when that little Mony 
1s at an end, for it will be ſoon ſpent; 
what is left for them to do, but cither to 
ſteal, and fo to be hanged, (God knows 
how juſtly) or to go about and beg? 
And if they do this, they are put in Pri- 
ſon as idle Vagabonds ; -whereas they 
would willingly work, but can find none 
that will hire them; for there 1s no more 
occaſion for Country Labour, to which 
they have been bred, when there is no 
Arable Ground left. One Shepherd can 
look after a Flock, which will ſtock an 
extent of Ground that would require ma- 
ny hands, if it were to be ploughed and 
reaped. This likewiſe raiſes the price of 
Corn in many places. The price of Wool 
is alſo fo riſen, that the poor People who 
were 
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were wont to make Cloth, are no more 
able to buy it 3 and this likewiſe makes 
many of them idle : For ſince the increaſe 
of Paſture, God has puniſhed the Ava- 
rice of the Owners, by a Rot among the 
Sheep, which has deſtroyed vaſt numbers 
of them, but had been more juſtly laid 
upon the Owners themſelves. But fa 

poſe the Sheep ſhould encreaſe ever (o 
much, their Price is not like tofall ; fince 
tho they cannant be called a Monopoly, be- 
cauſe they are not engroſled by one Per- 
ſon, yet they are in ſo few hands, and 
theſe are ſo rich, that as they are not 
preſt to (ell them ſooner than they have a 
mind to it, ſo they never do i till they 
have raiſed the Price as high as is poſhble. 
And on the fame account it s, that the 
other kinds of Cattel are fo dear, and fo 
much the more, becauſe that many Vil- 
lages being pulled down, and all Country- 
Labour being much neglected, there are 
none that lock alter the breeding of ther. 
The Rich do not breed Cattel as they do 
Sheep, but buy them Lean, and at low 
Prices; and after they have fatned them 
on their Grounds, they ſec}l then again at 
high rates. And I do not think that all 
the Inconvenijences that this will produce, 
are 
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are yet obſerved ; for as they cl] the Cats 
tle dear, fo if they are conſumed faſter 
then the breeding Countries from which 
they are brought, can afford them z then 
the ſtock moſt decreaſe, and this muſt 
needs end in a great Scarcity 3 and by 
theſe means this your Iſland, that ſeemed 
as to this particular, the happieſt in the 
World, will ſuffer much by the curſed 
Avarice of a few Perſons ; beſides that, 
the riſing of Corn makes all People leflen 
their Families as -much as they can ; and 
what can thoſe who are dyſmiſied by them 
do, but cither Beg or Rob ? And to this 
laſt,a Man of a great Mind is much fooner 
drawn than to the former. Luxury like- 
wiſe breaks in apace upon' you, to ſet 
forward your Poyerty and Miſery ; there 
is an exceſlive Vanity in Apparel, and 
great Colt in Diet ; and that not only in 
Noblemens Families, but even among 
Tradeſmen,and among the Farmers them; 
ſelves, and among all Ranks of Perſons. 
You have alſo many infamous Houſes, and 
beſides thoſe that are known, the Taverns 
and Alehouſes are no better z add to theſe, 
Dice,Cards, Tables, Football, Tennis, and 
Coity, in which Mony runs faſt away and 


thoſe that are initiated into them, muſt in 
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concluſion betake themſelves to robbing 
for a ſupply. Baniſh thoſe Plagues, and 
ive order that theſe who have diſpeopled 
ſo much Soil, may either rebuild the Vil- 
lages that they have pulled down, or 
let out their Grounds to ſuch as will do 
iv: Reſtrain thoſe engroflings of the 
Rich,that are as bad almolt as Moropolies 3 
leave fewer Occalions to Idlenef(s ; let A- 
griculture be ſet up again, and the Manu- 
facture of the Wooll be regulated, thar 
ſo there may be Work found for theſe 
Companies of Idle People, whom want 
Forces to be Thieves, or who now being 
idle Vagabonds, or uſeleſs Servants, will 
certainly grow Thieves at laſt. It you 
do not find a Remedy to theſe Evils, it is 
4 vain thing to boaſt of your Severity of 
puniſhing Theft 5 which tho it may have 
the appearance of Juſtice, yet 1n it ſelf it 
is neither juſt nor convenient : for it you 
ſuffer your People to beill Educated, and 
their Manners to be corrupted from their 
Infancy, and then puniſh them for thoſe 
Crimes to which their firſt Education dif- 
poſed them, what elſe is to be concluded 
from this, but that you firlt make Thieves, 
and then puniſh them ? 
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While | was talking thus, the Counſel- 
lor that was preſent bad prepared an An- 
(wer, and had reſolved to reſume all I 
had ſaid, according to the Formality of a 
Debate, in which things are generally re- 
peated more faithfully than they are an- 
(wered ; as if the chief trial that were to 
be made, were of Mens Memories. $0 
he ſaid to me, you have talked prettily 
for a Stranger, having heard of many 
things among us, which you have not 
been able to conſider well ; but I will 
make the whole Matter plain to you, and 
will firſt repeat in order all that you have 
ſaid, then | will ſhew how much the 1g- 
norance of our Afﬀeairs has miſled you, and 
wiltin the laſt place anſwer all your Ar- 
Yuments. And that I may begin where I 
promiſed, there were four things 
Hold your Peace, ſaid the Cardinal, for 
you will not have done ſoon that begin 
thus; therefore we will at preſent eaſe 
you of the trouble of an{wering, and re- 
ſerve it to our next meeting, which ſhall 
be to morrow, it Rapheel's Aﬀeairs and 
yours can admit of it : But Ffaphael, ſaid 
he to me, I would gladly know of you 
upon what Reaſon it is that you think 
Fheft ought not to be puniſhed by Death ? 

Would 
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Would you give way toit ? or do you 
25/6 any other Puniſhment that will 

more uſeful to the Publick 2 For fince 
Death does not reſtrain Thefr, it Men 
thought their Lives would be fafe, what 
Fear or Force could reſtrain ill Men ? On 
the contrary, they would look on the mi- 
tigation of the Puniſhment, as an invita- 
tion to commit more Crimes, I anſwered, 
It ſeems to me a very unjult thing to take 
away a Man's Life for a little Mony ; for 
nothing in the*World can be of equal 
value with a Man's Life : And if it is ſaid, 
that it is not forthe Mony that one ſuffers, 
but for his breaking the Law ; I muſt fay, 
extream Juſtice is an extream Injury : tor 
we ought not to approve of theſe terrible 
Laws that make the ſmalleſt Offences ca- 
pital ; nor of that Opinion of the Stoicks 
that makes all Crimes equa], as if there 
were no difference to be made between 
the killing a Man, and the taking his 
Purſe z between which if we examine 
things impartially, there 1s no likeneſs 
nor proportion. God has commanded us 
not to kill, and ſhall we kill ſo eafily for 
a little Mony ? But if one ſhall ſay, That 
by that Law we are only forbid to kill 
any, except when the Laws of the Lard 
D 2 allow 
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allow of it z upon the ſame Grounds, 
Laws may be made to allow of Adultery 
and Perjury in ſome Caſes: for God 
having taken from us the Right of diſpo- 
ſing, either of our own, or of other Peo- 
ples Lives, if it is pretended that the mu- 
tual Conſent of Men in making Laws, al- 
lowing of Manſlaughter in Cafes in which 
God has given us no Example, trees Peo- 
ple from the Obligation of the Divine 
Law, and fo makes Murder a lawtul Acti- 
on 35 What 1s this, but to give a prete- 
rence to Humane Laws betore the Divine? 
And if this is once admitted, by the fame 
Rule Men may in all other things put what 
Reſtrictions they pleaſe upon the Laws 
of God. If by the &Hoſaical Law, tho it 
was rough and fevere, as beiig a Yoke 
laid on an obſtinate and fſervile Nation, 
Men were only fined, and not put to 
death for Theft ; we cannot unagine that 
in this new Law of Mercy, in which God 
treats us with the tenderneſs of a Father, 
he has given us a greater Licenſe to Cruek 
ty, than he did to the Jews. Upon theſe 
Reaſons it is, that | think the putting 
Thieves to death is not lawtul; and it 1 
plain and obvious that it is abſurd, and of 
ul! Conſequence io the Common- Wealth, 
that 
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thar a Thief and a Murderer ſhould be 
equally puniſhed : for if a Robber ſees 
that his Danger is the ſame, if he is con- 
victed of Theft, as if he were guilty of 
Murder, this will naturally fet him on to 
kill the Perſon whom otherwiſe he would 
only have robbed, fince it the Puniſhment 
is the ſame, there is more ſecurity, and leſs 
danger of diſcovery, when he that can 
beſt make it is put out of the way 3 (o that 
the terrifying Thieves too much, provokes 
them to cruelty, 

But as to the Queſtion, What more 
convenient way ot Puniſhment can be 
found ? I think it is much eaſter to find out 
that, than to invent any thing that is 
worſe ; Why ſhould we doubt but the 
way that was ſo long in uſe among the 
old Romans, who underitood fo well the 
Arts of Government, was very proper 
for their Puniſhment ? they condemned 
ſuch as they found guilty of great Crimes, 
to work their whole Lives in Quarries, 
or to dig in Mines with Chains about 
them. But the Method that I liked beſt, 
was that which I obſerved in my Travels 
in Perſc4, among the Polylerits, who are a 
confiderable and well-governed People. 
They pay a yearly Tribute to the King 
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ot — but in all other reſpects they 

are a free Natio',, and governed by theie 
own Laws. They lie far from the Sea, 
and are environed with Hills ; and being 
contented with the Productions of their 
own Country, which is very fruitful, 
they have little commerce with any other 
Nation ; and as they, according to the 
Genius of their Country, haye no ap- 
petite of inlarging their Borders 3 fo their 
Mountains, and the Pention that they pay 
to the Per{tur, (ſecure them from all Inva- 
ſions. Thus they have no Wars among 
them z they live rather conveniently than 
ſplendidly, and may be Tather called a 
Happy Nation, than either Eminent or 
Famous ; for 1 do not think that they are 
known ſo much as by Name to any but 
their next Neighbours. Thoſe that are 
found guilty of Theft among therh, are 
bound to make reſtitution to the Owner, 
and not as it is in other places, to the 
Prince, for they reckon that the Prince 
has no more right to the ſtollen Goods 
than the TI his fi but 1t that which was 
ſtollen is no more in being, then the 
Goods of the Thieves are e{timated, and 
Reſtitution being made out of them, the 
Remain! er 15 FIven to their Wives and 
Children : 
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Children : And they themſelves are con- 
demaned to ſerve in the Publick Works,but 
are neither impriſoned, nor chained, unleſs 
there hapned to be ſome extraordinary 
Circumſtances in their Crimes. They go 
about looſe and free, working for the 
Publick : If they are Idle or backward to 
work, they are whippd ;z but it they 
work hard, they are well uſed and treated 
without any mark of Reproach, only 
the Liſts of them are called always at 
Night, and then they are ſhut up, and 
they ſuffer no other unealineſs, but this of 
conſtant Labour z; for as they work for 
the Publick, fo they are well entertained 
out of the Publick Stock, which is done 
differently in different places : In ſome 
places, that which is beſtowed on them, 
1s raiſed by a charitable Contribution; and 
tho this way may ſeem uncertain, yct fo 
merciful are the Inclinations of that Peo- 
ple, that they are plentifully ſupplied by 
It 3 but in other places Publick Revenues 
are ſet aſide for them ; or there is a con- 
ſtant Tax of a Poll-mony raiſed for their 
Maintenance. In ſome places they are ſet 
to no Publick Work, ba every privat 
Man that has occaſion to hire Workmen, 
goes to the Market- = and hires hem 
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of the Publick,a little lower than he would 
do a Free-man : If they go lazily abour 
their Task, he may quicken them with 
the Whip. By this means there 1s always 
ſome picce of Work or other to be done 
by them 3 and beſide their Livelyhaod, 
they carn ſomewhat ſtill to the Publick. 
They wear all a peculiar Habir, of one 
certain colour, and their Hair is cropt a 
little above their Ears, and a little of one 
of their Ears is cut off, Their Friends 
are allowed to give them either Meat, 
Drink, or Clothes, ſo they are of their 
proper Colour z but it is Death, both to 
the Giver and Taker, it they give them 
Mony 3 nor is it leſs penal for any Free- 
man to take Mony from them, upon any 
account whatſoever : And it is allo Death 
tor any of theſe Slaves (fo they are cal- 
I{) to handle Arms. Thoſe of every 
Diviſion of the Country, are diſtinguiſh- 
ed by a peculiar Mark : And it is capital 
to lay that aſide, and ſo it is allo to go 
out of their Bounds, or to talk with a 
Slave of another Juriſdiction 3 and the 
very attempt of an eſcape, is noleſs penal 
than an eſcape it ſelf 3 it is Death for any 
othcr Slave to be acceſlary to it:It a Free- 
man engages IN it, he is condemned to 
LAVETY ; 
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ſlavery: Thoſe that diſcover it are re- 
warded ; if Free-men, in Mony'; and if 
Slaves, with Liberty, together with a Par- 
don for being, acceſlary to it 3 that ſo they 
may find their Account, rather mm repent- 
ing of their accellion to ſuch a defign,than 
1m perliſting 1n it. 

Theſe are their Laws and Rules in this 
Matter; jn which both the Gentleneſs 
and the Advantages of them are very ob- 
vious 3 ſince by theſe Means, as Vices are 
deſtroyed, ſo Men are preſerved ; butare 
ſo treated, that they ſee the neceſſity of 
being good : and by the reſt of their Life 
they make reparation for the Miſchief they 
had formerly done. Nor is there any 
hazard of their falling back to their ol 
Cuſtoms : And fo little do Travellers ap- 
prehend Miſchief from them, that they 
generally make uſe of them for Guides, 
from one Juriſdiction to another 3; for 
there 1s nothing left them by which they 
can rob, or be the better for 1, fince as 
they are difarmed, fo the very _— of 
Mony is a ſuthci-nt Conviction : and as 
they are certainly puniſhed if diſcovered, 
{:> they cannot hope to eſcape : for their 
Habit being in all the parts of it dit: 
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ferent from what is commonly worn, 
they cannot fly away, unleſs they ſhould 
go naked, and even then their crop'd 
Ear would betray them. The on- 
ly danger to be feared from them, 1s their 
conſpiring againſt the Government : but 
thoſe of one Diviſion and Neighbour- 
hood can do nothing to any purpoſe, un- 
leſs a general Conſpiracy werelaid amongſt 
all the Slaves of the ſeveral Juriſdictions, 
which cannot be done, fince they cannot 
meet or talk together ; nor will any ven- 
ture on a Defign where the Concealment 
would be fo dangerous, and the Diſcove- 
ry (o profitable: and none of them is 

uite hopeleſs of recovering his Free- 
dom, fince by their Obedience and Pa- 
tience, and by giving grounds to believe 
that they will change their manner of Life 
for the future, they may ex at laſt to 
obtain their Liberty : and ſome are every 
Year reſtored to it, upon the good Cha- 
racter that is given of them. When I 
had related all this, I added, That I did 
not ſee why ſuch a Method might not be 
followed with more advantage, than could 
ever be expetted from that ſevere Juſtice 


which the Counſellor magnified fo much. 
To 
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To all this he anſwered, That it could ne- 
ver be fo ſerled in England, without en- 
dangering the whole Nation by it ; and 
as he ſaid that, he ſhook his Head, and 
made ſome grimaces,and ſo held his peace ; 
and all the Company ſeemed to be of his 
mind : only the Cardinal ſaid, It is not 
eaſy to gueſs whether it would ſucceed 
well or ill, fince no trial has been made 
of it : But if when theSentence of Death 
were paſt upon a Thief, the Prince would 
reprieve him for a while, and make the 
Experiment upon him, denying him the 
P__ of a Sanftuary ; then if it had 
a g effe& upon him, it might take 
place; and if it ſucceeded not, the worſt 
would be, to execute the Sentence on 
the condemned Perſons at laſt. And Ido not 
ſee, faid he, why it would be either injuſt 
or inconvenient, or at all dangerous, to 
admit of ſuch a delay : And 1 think the 
Vagabonds ought to be treated in the 
ſame manner, againſt whom tho we have 
made many Laws, yet we have not been 
able to gain our end by them all. When 
the Cardinal had ſaid this, then they all 
fell to commend the Motion, tho they 
had deſpiſed it when it came from me ; 
but they did more particularly commend 
that 
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that concerning the Vagabonds, becauſe 
it had been added by him. 

I do not know whether it be worth the 
while to tell what followed, for it was 
very ridiculous ; but I ſhall venture at it, 
for as it is not forreign to this Matter, ſo 
ſome good uſe may be made of it. There 
was a Jeſter ſtanding by, that counterfei- 
ted the Fool fo naturally, that he ſeemed 
to be really one. The Jeſts at which he 
offtered were ſo cold and dull, that we 
laughed more at him than at them ; yet 
ſometimes he ſaid, as it were by chance, 
things that were not unpleaſant z ſo as to 
juſtify the old Proverb, That be who throws 
the Dice often, will ſometimes have a lucky 
Hit. When one of the Company had 
{aid, that I had taken care of the Thieves, 
and the Cardinal had taken care of the 
Vagabonds,ſo that there remained nothing 
but that ſome publick Proviſion might be 
made: for "the Poor, whom Sickneſs or 
Old Age had diſabled from Labour: Leave 
that to me, ſaid the Fool, and I ſhall take 
care of them ; for there is no ſort of Peo- 
ple whoſe ſight I abhor more, having been 
« ſo often vexed with them, and with their 
ſad Complaints ; but as dolefully ſoeveras 
they have told their Tale to me, they 
could 
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could never prevail (o far as to draw one 
Penny of Mony from me : for either [ 
had no mind to give them any thing, ot 
when I had a mind to it, I had nothing 
to give them : and they now know me ſo 
well, that they will not loſe their labour 
on me, but let me paſs without giving me 
any trouble, becauſe they hope for no- 
thing from me, no more in faith than if I 
were a Prieſt : But I would have a Law 
made, for ſending all theſe Beggars to 
Monaſteries, the Men to the Benedidines 
to be Lay-Brothers, and the Women to be 
Nuns. The Cardinal ſmiled, and ap- 
proved of it in jeſt 3 but the reſt liked it 
10 earneſt. There was a Divine preſent, 
who tho he was a grave moroſe Man, yet 
he was fo pleaſed with this RefleCtion that 
was made on the Prieſts and the Monks, 
that he began to play with the Fool, and 
ſaid tro him, This will not deliver you 
from all Beggers, except you take care of 
us Friars, That is done already, an- 
{wered the Fool, for the Cardinal has pro- 
vided for you, by what he propoſed for 
the reſtraining Vagabonds, and ſetting 
them to work, for | know no Vagabonds 
like you. This was well entertained by 
the whole Company, who looking 5 
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the Cardinal, perceived that he was not 
ll pleaſed at it 3 only the Friar himſelf 
was ſo bit, as may be eaſily imagined, and 
fell out into ſuch a paſſion,that he could not 
forbear railing at the Foal, and called him 
K nave,Slanderer, Backbiter,and Son of Perdi- 
tion, and cited ſome dreadtul Threatnings 
out of the Scriptures againſt hum. Now 
the Jcſter thought he was in his Element, 
and laid about him freely : he ſaid, Good 
Friar be not angry, for it is written, Ir 
patience poſſeſs your Soul. The Friar an- 
(wered, (tor I (hall give you his own 
words) I am not angry, you Hangman 3 
at leaſt I do not fin in it, for the Pfalouſt 
ſays, Be ye angry, and fin not, Upon 
this the Cardinal admonithed him gently, 
and wiſhed him to govern his Paſhons. 
No, my Lord, faid he, I ſpeak not but 
from a good Zeal,which I ought to haves 
tor Holy Men have had a good Zeal,as it is 
ſaid, The Zeal of thy Houſe bath eaten me 
vp; and we ling in our Church, that thoſe 
who mock'd Eh/ha as he went up to the 
Houſe of God, felt the Effe&ts of his 
Zeal ; which that Mocker, that Rogue, 
that Scoundre), will perhaps feel. You do 
this perhaps with a goodintention, ſaid the 
Cardinal ; but in my Opinion, it were 

wiſer 
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wiſer in you, not to ſay better for you, 
not to engage in (o ridiculous a Canteſt 
with a Fool. No, my Lord, anſwered 
he, that were not wiſely done z for Sels- 
wor, the wiſelt of Men, faid, Anſwer 4 
Fool according to his folly ; which I now 
do, and ſhew him the Ditch into which 
he will fall, if he is not aware of it; for 
if the many Mockers of Eliſha, who was 
but one bald Man, felt the Effe& of his 
Zeal, What will become of one Mocker 
of ſo many Friars, among whom there 
are ſo many bald Men 2 We have likewiſe 
a Bull, by which all that jeer us are ex- 
communicated, When the Cardinal ſaw 
that there was no end of this Matter, he 
made a fign to the Fool to withdraw, and 
turned the Diſcourſe another way ; and 
ſoon after he roſe from the Table, and dif- 
miſſing us, he went to hear Cauſes. 

Thus, Mr. More, I have run out into a 
tedious Story, of the length of which -I 
had been afhamed, if, as you earneſtly 
begged it of me, I had not obſerved you 
to. hearken to it, as if you had no mind 
to loſe any part of it: I might have 
contracted it, but I reſolved to give 
it you at large, that you might obſerve 
how thoſe that had deſpiſed what I had 
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propoſed, no ſooner perceived that the 
Cardinal did not diſlike it, but they pre- 
ſently approved of it, and fawned ſo on 
him, and flattered him to ſuch a degree, 
that they in good earneſt applauded thoſe 
things that he only liked in jelt. And 
from hence you may gather, how little 
Courtiers would value cither me or my 
Counſels. 

To this I anſwered, You have done me 
a great kindneſs in this Relation ; for as 
every thing has been related by you, both 
wiſely and pleaſantly, fo you have made 
me imagine, that I was in my own Coun- 
try, and grown young again, by recalling 
that good Cardinal into my thoughts, in 
whoſe Family I was bred from my Child- 
hood : And tho you are upon other ac- 
counts very dear to me, yet you are the 
dearer, becauſe you honour his Memory 
ſo much : but after all this I cannot change 
my Opinion, for I (till think that it you 
could overcome that averſion which you 
have to the Courts of Princes, you might 


do a great deal of good to Mankind, by + 


the Advices that you would give; and 
this is the chief Deſign that every good 
Man ought to propoſe to himſelt 1n living : 


for whereas your Friend Plato thinks that 
then 
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then Nations will be happy, when cither 
Philoſophers become Kings, or Kings be- 
come Philoſophers. No wonder if we are (0 
far from that Happineſs, if Philoſophers 
will not think it fit for them to afliſt 
Kings with their Councels. They are not 
ſo baſe minded, faid he, but that they 
would willingly do it : many of them 
have already done it by their Books, if 
theſe that are in Power would hearken to 
their good Advices. But Plato judged 
right, that except Kings themſelves be- 
came Philoſophers, it could never be 
brought about, that they who from their 
Childhood are corrupted with falſe No- 
tions, ſhould fall in intirely with the 
Counſels of Philoſophers, which be him- 
ſelf found to be true in the Perſon of 
Dionyſiae. 

Do not you think, that if I were about 
any King, and were propoſing good Laws 
to him, and endeavouring to root out of 
him all the curſed Seeds of Evil that I 
found in him, I ſhould either be turned 
out of his Court, or at leaſt be laugked at 
for my pains? For Inſtance, What could [ 
ſignify 1f I were about the King of France, 
and were called into his Cabinet-Council, 
where ſeveral wiſe Men do in his hearin 

E propoſe 
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propoſe many Expedientss as by what 
Arts and Practices Milan may be kept 5 
and Naples, that has fo oft fhipd out of 
their hands, recovered; and how the 
Venetians, and after them the reſt of Iraly 
may be fubdued ; and then how Flan- 
ders, Brabams, and all Burgandy, and fome 
other Kingdoms which he has ſwallowed 
already in his Defigns, may be added to 
his Empire. One propoſes a League with 
the Venetians, to be kept as long as he 
finds his account mn it, and that he 
to communicate Councils with them, and 
give them ſome ſhare of the Spoil, ill his 
Succeſs makes mm need or fear them leſs, 
and then it will be cafily taken out of 
their Hands. Another propoſes the hire- 
ing, the Germans, and the ſecuring the 
Switzers by Penſions. Another 
the gaining the Emperor by Mony, which 
is Omnrporent with him. Another pro» 
poſes a Peace with the King of Arrayon, 
and im order to the cementing it, the 
yielding up the King of Naver's Prevent 
ons. Another thinks the Prince of C4 
file is to be wrought on, by the hope of 
an Alliance ; and that ſorne of his Cour- 
tiers are to be gamed to the French Fa- 
@ion by Penfions, The hardeſt Pome 
of 
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of all is, what to do with England: a 
Treaty of Peace is to be fet on foot, and 
if their Alliance is not to be depended 
on, yet it is to be made as firm as can be ; 
and they are to be called Friends, but 
ſuſpeted as Enemies : Therefore the Scots 
are to be kept in readineſs, to be ler Foofe 
upon England on every occation 3 and 
fome baniſhed Nobleman is ro be ſuppor- 
ted underhand, (for by the League ir 
cannot be done avowedly) who has 4 
prerenſion to the Crown, by which means 
that ſuſpe&ed Prince may be kept in awe. 
Now when things are in fo great a Fet- 
mentation, and fo many gallane Men are 
joining Councils, how to carry on the 
War, if ſo mean a Man as I am ſhould 
ſtand up, and wiſh them to change all 
their Councils, to let Hﬀraly alone, and ſtay 
at home, ſince the Kingdom of France 
was indeed greater than that i could be 
well governed by one Man ; So that he 
ought not to think of adding others to 
it : Andif after this, I ſhould propoſe to 
them the Reſolutions of the Achorians, a 
People that lie over againſt the Iſle of 
Utopia to the South-eaſt, who having 
long ago engaged m a War, that they 
might gain another Kingdom to their 

E 2 King, 
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King, who had a Pretenſion to it by an 
old Altiance, by which it had deſcended 
to himz and having conquered it, when 
they found that the in x of keeping it, 
was equal to that of gaining it z for the 
conquered People would be ſtill apt to 
xebel, or be expoſed to Forreign Invaſi- 
ons, ſo that they muſt always be in War, 
either for them, or againſt them 3 and thar 
therefore they could never diſband their 
Army : That in the mean time Taxes Jay 
heavy on them, that Mony went out of 
the Kingdom ; that their Blood was fa- 
crificed to their King's G/ory,and that they 
were nothing the better by it, even in 
time of Peace ; their Manners being cor- 
rupted by a long War; Robbing and 
Murders abounding every where, and 
their Laws falling under contempt,becauſe 
their King being diſtracted with the Cares 
of the Kingdom, was lefs able to apply 
his Mind to any one of them ; when they 
ſaw there would be no end of thoſe Evils, 
they by joint Councils made an humble 
Addreſs to their King, defiring him to 
chuſe which of the two Kingdoms he had 
the greateſt mind to keep, ſince he could 
not hold both; for they were too great a 
People to be governed by a divided Inge 
Ince 
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ſince no Man would willingly have a 
Groom that ſhould be in common be- 
tween him and another. Upon which the 
good Prince was forced to quit his new 
Kingdom to one of his Friends, ( who 
was not long after dethroned ) and to be 
contented with his old One. To all this 
I would add, that after all thoſe Warlike 
Attempts, and the vaſt Confuſions, with 
the Conſumptions both of Treaſure and 
of People, that muſt follow them ; per- 
haps upon ſome Misfortune, they might 
be forced to throw up all at laſt ; there- 
fore it ſeemed much more eligible that the 
King ſhould improve his ancient King- 
dom all he could, and make it flouriſh as 
much as was poſhible z that he ſhould 
love his People, and be beloved of them; 
that he ſhould live atnong them, and go- 
vern them gently z; and that he ſhould let 
other Kingdoms alone, ſince that which 
had fallen to his ſhare was big enough, if 
not too big for him. Pray how do you 
think would ſuch a Speech as this be 
heard ? I confeſs, faid I, I think not very 
well. 

But what ſaid he, if I ſhould fort with 
another kind of Miniſters, whoſe chief 
Contrivances and Conſultations were, by 

E 3 what 
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\ what Art Treaſure might be heaped up ? 
Where one propoles, the crying: up of 
Mony, when the King had « great Debt 
on him, and the crying it down as much 
when his Revenues were to come in, that 
ſo he might both pay much with a lutle, 
and in a little receive a great deal : Ano- 
ther propoles a pretence of a War, that 
ſo Moncy might be railcd in order to the 
carrying it on, and that a Peace might be 
concluded as ſoon as that was done ; and 
this was to be made up with ſuch appear- 
ances of Religion as might work on the 
People, and make them impute it to the 
picty of their Prince, and to his tendernebs 
of the Lives of his Subje@ts. A third offers 
ſome old muſty Laws, that have been 
antiquated by a long diſuſe 3 and which, 
as they had been forgotten by all the Sub- 
jets, ſo they had been alſo broken by 
them 3 and that the levying of the Penal- 
tics of theſe Laws, as it would bring in a 
valt ; Treaſure, fo there might be a very 
good Pretence for it, ſince it would look 
like the executing of Law, and the doing 
of Juſtice. A fourth propoſes the proht- 
biting of many things under ſevere Penal- 
ries, _— ſuch _ as were againſt 
the Intereſt of the People, and then the 
diſpen- 
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diſpenſing with theſe Prohibitions upon 
Compolitions, to thoſe who might 
make Adyantages by breaking them. This 
would ſerve two ends,both of them accep- 
table to many ; for as thoſe whole Avarice 
led them eo tranſgreſs, would be ſeverely 
fined ; ſothe ſelling Licences dear, would 
look as if a Prince were tender of his Peo- 
ple, and would not calily, or at low Rates, 
diſpenſe with any thing that might be a- 
inſt the Publick Good. Another pro- 
a that of a7. maſt be made ture, 
that they may declare always in favor of 
the Prerogative, that they mult be often 
ſent for to Court, that the King may hear 
them argue thoſe Points in which he is 
concerned ; ſince that how unjuſt ſoever 
any of his Pretenſions may be, yet (hill 
ſome one or other of them, <ither out of 
contradiftion to others, or the pride of 
ſingularity, or that they may make 
their Coure, would find ont forne Pre- 
tence or other to give the King a fair co- 
laur to carry the Point: For it che Judges 
but differ in Opinion, the elcareſt thin 
in the World is made by that means dif? 
putable, and Truth being orice brought in 
queltion, the King upon that may take 
4dvantage © expound. the Law tor his 
E 4 own 
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own profit: the Judges that ſtand out 
will be brought over, either out of fear or 
modeſty ; and they being thus gained, all 
of them may be ſent to the Bench to give 
Sentence boldly,as the King would havent: 
for fair Pretences will never be wanting 
when Sentence is to be given in the 
Prince's Favor : it will either be (aid, that 
Equity lies of his (ide, or ſome words in 
the Law will be found ſounding that way, 
or ſome torced ſence will be put on them 
and when all other things fail, the Ki 

undoubted Prerogative will be pretended, 
as that which is above all Law; and to 
which a —_— Judg ought to have 
a ſpecial regard. Thus all conſent to that 
Maxim of Graſſ#s, That a Prince cannot 
have Treaſure enough, fince he muſt main- 
tain his Armies out of it : that a King, 
even tho he would, can do nothing un- 
juſtly 3 that all Property ws in him, not 
excepting the very Perſons of his Subjedts:; 
And that no Man has any other Property, 
but that which the King out of his good- 
neſs thinks fit to leave him : and they 
think 1t 1s the Prince's Intereft, that there 
be as little of this left as may be, as if it 
were his advantage that his People ſhould 
have neither Riches nor Liberty 3 flince 
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theſe things make them leſs eaſy and tame 
to a cruel and injuft Government; whereas 
Neceſſity and Poverty blunts them, 
makes them patient, and bears them down, 
and breaks that height of Spirit,that might 
otherwiſe diſpoſe them to rebel, Now 
what if after all theſe Propoſitions 
were made, I ſhould riſe up and aflert, 
That ſuch Councels were both unbecom- 
ing a King, and miſchievous to him : and 
that not only bis Honor but his Safety con- 
fiſted more in his Peoples Wealth, than 
in his own; if I ſhould ſhew, that they 
chooſe a King for their own ſake, and not 
for his z that by his care and endeavors 
they may be both eaſy and ſafe : and that 
therefore a Prince ought to take more care 
of his Peoples Happineſs, than of his own, 
As 2 is totake more care of his 
Flock than of himſelf. It is alfo certain, 
that they are much miſtaken, that think 
the Poverty of a Nation is a means of the 
Publick Safety : Who quarrel more than 
Beggers do? who does more earneſt] 
long for a change, than he that is uneaſy 
in his preſent Circumſtances? and who 
run in ta create Confuſions with ſo deſpe- 
rate a boldnels, as thoſe who having no- 
thing to loſe, hope to gain by them? If 
a 
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a King ſhould fall under © much con- 
tempt or envy, that he could not keep 
his Subjetts in their Duty, but by Op- 
prefiion and ill Uſage, and by impove- 
rilbing them, it were certainly better for 
him to quit his Kingdom, than to retain 
it by ſuch Methods, by which tho he 
keeps the Name of Authority, yet he 
loſes the Majeſty duc to it. Nor us it fo 

wg the Dignity of a King to reign 
over , as to reignover rich and 
happy Subjefts. And therefore F abritiav, 
that was a Man of a noble and exalted 


ſure, when all about him are mourning 
and groaning, is to be a Goaler and not a 
King. He is an unskilful Phyfician, that 
cannot cure a Diſcaſe, but by caſting his 
Patient into another : So he that can find 
no other way for corretting the Errors of 
his People, but by taking from them the 
Conveniences of Life,ſhews that he knows 
not what it is to govern a free Nation. 
He himſelf ought rather to ſhake off his 
Sloth, or to lay down his Pride ; for the 
Coritempt or Hatred that his People have 
for him, takes its riſe from the Vices in 
himſelf. 
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himſelE Let him live upon what belongs 
to himſelf, without wronging others, and 
accommodate bis Expence to his Reve- 
nue. Let him puniſh Crimes, and by his 
wiſe Condudt let him endeavour to pre- 
vent them, rather than be ſevere when he 
has ſuffered them to be too common : Let 
him not raſhly revive Laws that are ab- 
brogated by diſuſe, eſpecially if they have 
been long forgotten, and never wanted. 
And let him never take any Penalty for 
the breach of them, to which a Judg 
would not give way in a private Man, but 
would look on him as a crafty and unjuſt 
Perſon for pretending to it. To theſe 
things I would add, that Law among the 
Macerians, that lie not far from Ctopia, 
by which their King, in the day on which 
he begins to reign, i tied by an Oath con- 
firmed by ſolemn Sacrifices, never to have 


at once above a thouſand Pounds of 


Gold in his Treaſures, or ſo much Silver 
as is equal to that in value. This Law, as 
they ſay, was made by an excellent King, 
who had more regard to the Riches of his 
Country, than to his own Wealth ; and 
{o provided againſt the heaping up of ſo 
much Treafure, as might impoveriſh the 


People : he thought that moderate Sum 
might 
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might be ſufficient for any Accident ; it. el- 
ther the King had occafion for it againſt 
Rebels,or the Kingdom againſt the Invaſion 
of an Enemy,but that it was not enoughto 
encourage a Prince to invade other Mens 
Rights, which was the chief cauſe of his 
making that Law. He alſo thought, that 
It was a good Proviſion for a free circula- 
tion of Mory, that is neceſſary for the 
courſe of Commerce and Exchange : And 
when a King muſt diſtribute all theſe ex- 
traordinary Acceſtions that encreaſe Trea- 
ſure beyond the due pitch, it makes him 
lefs diſpoſed to opprels his Subjeds. Such 
a King as this is, will be the terror of ill 
Men,and will be beloved of all good Men. 
If, I Gay, I ſhould talk of theſe or ſuch 
like things, to Men that had taken their 
biak another way, how deat would they 
be to it all? No doubt, very deaf, an- 
ſwered I ; and no wonder, for one is ne- 
ver to offer at Propoſitions or Advices, 
that he is certain will not be entertained. 
Diſcourſes ſo much out of the road could 
not avail any thing, nor have any effect 
on Men, whoſe Minds were prepoſletied 
with different Sentiments. This Philoſophi- 
cal way of Speculation, is not unpleaſant 
among Friends in a free — 
ut 
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but there is no room for it in the Courts 
of Princes, where great Afﬀairs are carried 
on by Authority. That is what I was 
ſaying, replied he, that there is no room 
tor Philoſophy ia the Courts of Princes, 
Yes, there 1s, (aid I, but not for this Spe- 
culative Philoſophy, that makes every 
thing to be alike fitting at all times: But 
there is another Philoſophy that is more 
pliable, that knows its proper Scene, and 
accommodates it ſelf to itz and that 
teaches a Man to ad that part which has 
fallen to his ſhare, firly and decently. If 
when one of Plantxs's Comedies is upon 
the Stage, and a Company of Servants 
are ating their parts, you ſhould come 
out in the Garb of a Philoſopher, and 
repeat out of Ofavia, a Diſcourſe of Se- 
neca's to Nero, had it not been better for 
you to have ſaid nothing, than by mixing 
things of ſuch different Natures, to have 
made ſuch an impertinent Tragi-Comedy ? 
for you ſpoil and corrupt the Play that is 
in hand, when you mix with it things dif- 
agreeing to it, even tho they were better 
than it 1s : therefore go through with the 
Play that 1s acting, the beſt you can ; and 
do not confound it, becauſe another that 
is pleaſanter comes into your thoughts. It 

is 
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is even {o ina Common-Wealth, and- m 
the Councils of Princes 4 if ill Opint- 
ons cannot be quite rooted out z and if 
you cannot cure ſome received Vices ac- 
cording to your wiſhes, you muſt not 
therefore abandon the Common-Wealth z 
or forſike the Shipin a Storm,becaufe you 
cannot command the Winds ; nor ought 
you to aſſauk People with Diſcourſes that 
are out of their Road, when you fee 
their Notions are fuch that you can make 
no impreſſion on them : but you onghe 
to calt about, and as far as you can to 
manage things dextroully, that fo if you 
cannot make Matters go well, they may 
be as little ill as is pofhble 3 for except all 
Men were good, all things cannot go 
welt; which do not hope to fee in a 
great while, By uhis, anſwered he, all 
that I (hall do ſhall be to preſerve my 
felf from being med, while F endeavour 
10 cure the madneſs of other People : for 
it I will ſpeak truth] malt ſay fuch things 
as | was formesly ſaying; and for lying, 
whether a Philoſopher can do it or nor, | 
cannot tell; ] am ſure F cannot do it. 
But tho theſe Diſcourſes may be uneaſy 
and ungrateful to them, I do not ſee why 
they ſhould ſeem fooliſh or extravagant : 

indeed 
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indeed if I ſhould cither propoſe fach 
things as Plato has contrived in his Com- 
mon-Wealth, or as the Ovopiens prattile 
n —_ = they _ ſeem berter, as 
certainly they are, yet they are fo qui 

diferer from our Eftabliſhmenr, which 
is founded on Property, there — no 
ſach thing among them, that [ not 
expet that it ſhould have any effett on 
them : But ſuch Diſcourſes as mine, that 
only call paft Evils to mind, and give 
warning of what may follow, have no- 
thing m them that is ſo abfurd, that they 
may not be uſed at any time 3 for they 
can only be unpleaſane to thoſe who are 
reſolved to run headiong the contrary 
way : and if we mult Jet alone every 
thing as abſurd or extravagant, which by 
reaſon of the wicked Lives of many may 
ſeem uncourh, we mult, cvenamong Chr- 
ftians, give over pretang che part 
of things that Cheiſt harh taught us: 
tho he has commanded us not to concee} 
them, but to proclams on the Houſe-cops 
that which he naught” m fecret. The 
greateſt parts of his Precepts are more 
difagreeing to the Lives of the Men of 
this Age, than any part of my Diſcourfe 
has been : But the Preachers ſcem to have 
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learn'd that craft to which you adviſe me; 
for they obſerving that the World would 
not willingly ſate their Lives to the Rules 
that Chriſt has given, have fitted his Do- 
Qrine, as if it had been a leaden Rule, 
to their Lives ; that ſo ſome way or other 
they might agree with one another. But 
I (ce no other effe&t of this compliance, 
except it be that Men become more (e- 
cure in their wickedneſs by it. And this is 
all the (acceſs that I can have in a Court ; 
for I muſt always differ from the reſt, and 
then I will ſignify nothing 3 or if I a- 
ur with them, then I will only help 
orward their madneſs. Ido not com 

hend what you mean by your caſti 

about, or by the bending and handling 
things ſo dextrouſly, that if they go not 
well, they may go as little ill as may be : 
for in Courts they will not bear with a 
Man's holding his peace, or conniving at 
them : a Man muſt bare-facedly approve 
of the worſt Councils, and conſent to the 
blackeſt Deſigns : So that one would paſs 
for a Spy, or poſſibly for a Traitor, that 
did but coldly approve of ſuch wic- 
ked Practices: And when a Man is en- 
gaged in ſach a Society, he will be ſo far 
from being able to mend Matters by his 
j calting 
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caſting about, as you call it, that he will 
hind no occaltons of doing any good : 
the i] Company will ſooner corrupt him, 
than be the better for him: or if not- 
withſtanding all their ill Company, he 
remains (till entire and innocent, yet their 
Follies and Knavery will be imputed to 
him ; and by mixing Councils with them, 
he muſt bear his ſhare of all the blame 


that belongs wholly to others. 
It was no ill Simily, by which Plato 
ſet forth the u eneſs of a Philo. 


ſopher's medling with Government : If 
one, fays he, ſhall ſee a great company 
ran out iato the Rain every day, and de- 
light to be wet init; and if he knows 
that it will be to no purpoſe for him to 
2 and perſwade them to come into their 
ouſes, and avoid the Rain ; ſo that all 
that can be expected from his going to 
ſpeak to them, will be, that he ſhall be 
wet with them 3. when it is ſo, he does beſt 
to keep within Doors, and preſerve him- 
(cif, fince he cannot prevail enough to cor- 
ret other Peoples Folly. 
Tho to ſpeak plainly what is my Heart, 
I maſt freely own to you, that as long as 
there & any Property, and while Mony is 
the Standard of all _— things, I cannot 
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think that a Nation can be governed 
either Juſtly or Happily : Not Juſtly, be- 
cauſe the beſt things will fall to the ſhare 
of the worſt of Men : Nor Happily, be- 
cauſe all things will be divided among a 
few, (and even theſe are not i all re- 
ſpefts happy) the reft being left to be 
abſolutely miferable. Therefore when I 
refleft on the wiſe and good Conſtituti- 
ons of the QOtopians, among whom all 
things are ſo well governed, and with fo 
few Laws; and among whom as Vertue 
hath its due reward, yet there is fuch an 
equality, that every Man hves in plenty ; 
and when I compare with them ſo many 
other Nations that are ſtill making new 
Laws, and yet can never bring their Con- 
{titution to a right Regulation, among 
whom tho every one has his Property ; yet 
all the Laws that they can invent, cannot 
prevail ſo far, that Men can either obtain 
or preſerve it, or be certainly able to di- 
ſtinguiſh what 15 their own, from what is 
another Man's 3 of which the many Law 
Suits that every -day break out, and de- 
pend without any end, give too plain a 
demonſtration : When, I fay, I ballance 
all theſe things in my thoughts, I grow 
more favourable to Plate, and do not 
wonder 
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wonder that he reſolved, not to make any 

Laws for ſach as would not ſubmit to a 

community of all things: For fo wiſe a 

Man as he was, could not but foreſee that 

the ſetting all upon the Level, was the 

only way to make a Nation happy ; which 
cannot be obtained fo long as there is Pro» 
perty : for when every Man draws to him- 
ſelf all that he can compaſs, by one Title 
or another, it muſt needs follow, that 
how plentiful ſoever a Nation may be, yet 
a few dividing the Wealth of it among 
themſelves, the reſt muſt fall under Po- 
verty. So that there will be two forts 
of People among them, that deſerve that 
their Fortunes (hould be interchanged ; 
the former being uſcleſs, but wicked and 
ravenous; and the latter, who by their 
conſtant induſtry ſerve the Publick more 
than themſclves, being ſincere and madeſt 
Men. From whence I am perlwaded, that 
till Property is taken away, there can be 
no equitable or juſt diſtribution made of 
things, nor can the World be happily go- 
verned : for as long as that is maintained, 
the greateſt and the far beſt part of Man- 
kind, will be (till oppreſſed with a load 
of Cares and Anxieties. I confels, with- 
out .the taking of it quite away, thoſe 
F 2 Pretlures 
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Preſſures that lie on 2 great part of Man- 
kind, may be made- lighter z but they 
can never be quite removed. For if Laws 
were made, determining at how great an 
extent in Soil, and at how much Mony 
every Man muſt ſtop, and hmiting the 
Prince that he may not grow too great, 
and reſtraining the md that they may 
not become too inſolent, and that none 
might factioufly afpire to publick Employ- 
ments z and that they might neither be 
fold, nor made burdenſome by a great 
expence; ſince otherwiſe thoſe that ſerve 
in them, will be tempted to reimburſe 
themſelves by Cheats and Violence, and 
it will become neceſſary to find out rich 
Men for undergoing thoſe Employments 
for which wiſe Men ought rather to be 
-» © out ; theſe Laws, I fay, may have 
ſuch Effects, as good Dict and Care may 
have on a Sick Man, whoſe recovery 1s 
deſperate : they may allay and mitigate 
the Diſeaſe, but it can never be quite 
healed, nor the Body Politick be brought 
again to a good Habit, as long as Proper- 
ty remains; and it will fall out as in a 
complication of Diſcaſes, that by apply- 
ing a Remedy to one Sore, you will pro- 
voke another ; and that which removes 
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one ill Symptom, uces others, while 
the ſtrengthning of one part of the Body 
weakens the reſt. On the contrary, an- 
ſwered[, it ſeems to me that Men cannot 
live conveniently, where all — 
common : How can there be any x 
where every Man will excuſe himſelf from 
Labour ? For as the hope of Gain doth 
not excite him, ſo the confidence that he 
has in other Mens Induſtry, may make 
him ſlothful ; And if People come to be 
pinched with Want, and yet cannot diſ- 
pole of any thing as their own 3 what can 
tollow upon this, but perpetual Sedition 
and Bloodſhed, eſpecially when the Reve- 
rence and Authority due to Magiſtrates 
falk to the Ground ? For I cannot ima- 
gine how that can be kept up among thoſe 
that are in all things equal to one another, 
I do not wonder, faid he, that it appears 
ſo to you, fince you have no Notion, or 
at leaſt no right one, of ſuch a Conſtitu- 
tion : But if you had been in Utopia with 
me, and had ſeen their Laws and Rules 
as I did, for the ſpace of five Years, in 
which I lived among them ; and during 
which time [ was ſo delighted with them, 
that indeed I would never have left them, 
if it had not been to make the diſcovery 
F 3 
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of that new World to the Europeans 3 you 


would then confeſs that you had never 
{cen a People ſo well conſtituted as they 
are. You will not eaſily perſwade me, 
ſaid Peter, that any Nation in that New 
World, is better governed than thoſe 
among us are. For as our Underſtand- 
19g% arc not worſe than theirs, ſa our Go- 
vernment, if I miſtake not, being ancien- 
ter, a long, practice has helped us to find 
out many Conveniences of Life: And 
fome happy Chances have diſcovered 
other things to us, which no Man's Under- 
{tanding could ever have invented. As 
tor the Antiquity, either of their GovErn- 
ment, or of ours, faid he, You cannot 
paſs a true Judgment of it, unleſs you had 
read their Hiſtories ; for if they. are to be 
believed, they bad Towns among them, 
betore theſe parts were ſo much as inha- 
bited : And as for theſe Diſcoveries, that 
have been either hit on by chance, or 
made by ingenious Men, theſe mght 
have hapned there as well as here. 1 do 
10t deny but we are more ingenious than 
ihey are, but they exceed us much in In- 
duſtry and Applications. They knew little 
concerning us, betore our. arrival among 
them : they call us all by a general Name 
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nodal Line ; for their Chronicle mentions 
a Shipwrack that was made on their Coaſt 
1200 Years ago; and that ſome Romans 
and Egyptians that were in the Ship, pet- 
ting fate a Shore, ſpent the reft of ther 
days amongſt them z and ſuch was rheir 
Ingenuity, that from this ſingle Opportu- 
nity, they drew the advantage of Learn- 
ing from thoſe unlook'd for Gueſts, all the 
uſeful Arts that were then among the Ro- 
warns, Which thoſe Shipwrackd Men 
knew : And by the Hints that they gave 
them, they | themſelves found out even 
fome of thoſe Arts which they could not 
fully explain to them ; ſo happily did they 
improve that Accident, of having ſome of 
our People caſt upon their ſhore : But if 
any ſach Accident have at any time 
brought any from thence into Exrope, we 
have been ſo far from improving it, that 
we donot ſo much as remember it ; as in 
after Times perhaps it will be forgot by 
our People that I was ever there. For 
tho they from one ſuch Accident, made 
themſelves Maſters of all the good Inven- 
tions that were among us3 yet I believe 
it would be long before we would learn 
Gr put in practice any of the good Inſti- 
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tutions that are among them : And this is 
the true Cauſe of their being better ,-< 
verned, and hving happier than we 

we come not ſhort of them in point 
of Un iderſtanding, or outward Advanta» 
ges. Upon this I ſaid to him, I do-ear- 
neſtly beg of you, that you would de- 
ſcribe that Iſland very particularly to us, 
Be not too ſhort in it, but ſet out in or- 
der all things relating to their Soil, their 
Rivers, their Towns, their People, their 
Manners, Conſtitution, Laws, and in a 
word, all that you imagine we defire to 
know : and you may well imagine that 
we dclire to know every thing concerning 
them, of which we are hitherto ignorant. 
I will do it very willingly, ſaid he, for I 
have digeſted the whole Matter carefully ; 
but it will take up ſome time. Let us go 
then, faid I, firſt and dine, and then we 
ſhall have leaſure enough. Be it (o, faid 
he. So we went in and dined, and after 
Dinner we came back, and at down in 
the ſame place. I ordered my Servants to 
take care that none might come and in- 
terrupt us : and both Peter and I delired 
Raphael to be as good as his word : So 
when he ſaw that we were very inteat up- 
Ol 
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on it, he pauſed a little to recolle@ himſelf, 
and began in this manner. 


The Second Book. 


HE Iſland of Otopie, in the middle 
of it, where it is broadeſt, is 200 
miles broad, and holds almoſt at the fame 
breadth over a great part of it; but it 
grows narrower towards both ends. Its 
Figure is not unlike a Creſcent : between 
its Horns, the Sea comes in eleven miles 
broad, and ſpreads it ſelf into a great Bay, 
which is environed with Land to the com- 
pals of about 500 miles, and is well ſecu- 
red from Winds : There is no great Cur- 
rent in the Bay, and the whole Coaſt 
, as it were, one continued Harbour, 
which gives all that live in the l{land great 
convenience for mutual Commerce : but 
the entry into the Bay, what by Rocks on 
one hand,and Shallows on the other,is very 
dangerous. In the middle of it there is 
one fingle Rock which appears above 
Water, and (o is not dangerous 3 on the 
top of it there is a Tower built, in which 
a Garriſon is kept. The other Rocks he 
under 
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under Water, and are very dangerous 4 
The Channel is known only to theNatives, 
fo that if any Stranger ſhould enter into 
the Bay, without one of their Pilates, 
he would ran a great danger of Ship- 
wrack : for even they themſelves could 
not pals it ſake, if ſome marks that are on 
their Coaſt did not dire& their way 3 and 
if thete (ſhould be but a little (ſhifted, any 
Fleet that might come againlt them, how 
» great ſocver it were, would becertainly loſt. 
On the other fide of the Ifland, there are 
likewiſe many Harbours 3 and the Coaſt 
15 {© fortilied, both by Nature and Art, that 
a {aall number of Men can hinder the deſ- 
cent of a great Army. But they report 
(and there remains good. marks of it to 
make it credible) that this was no If{land at 
ticſt, but a part of the Continent. Utopus 
that conquered it ( whoſe Name it [hill car- 
rics, for Abraxa was its firſt Name) and 
brought the rude and uncivilized Inhabi- 
tants into ſuch a good Government, and 
to that meaſure of Politeneſs, that rhey do 
now far excel all the reſt of mankind ; 
having ſoon ſubdued them, he defigned 
to ſeparate them fromthe Continent, and 
and to bring the Sea quite about them, 
and 1n order to that he made a deep 
Channel 
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-+ Channel to be digged fifteen” miles long : 


He not only forced the Inhabitants to 
work at it, but likewiſe his own Souldiers, 
that the Natives might not think he treated 
them like Slaves ; and having ſet vaſt num- 
bers of Men to work, he brought it to 
a ſpeedy concluſion beyond all Mens ex- 
pettations : By thistheir Neighbours, who 
laughed at the folly of the Undertaking 
at firſt, were ſtruck with admiration and 
terror, when they ſaw it brought to per- 
fetion. There are 54 Cities in thelſland, 
all large and well built : the Manners, 
Cuſtoms, and Laws of all their Cities are 
the ſame, and they are all contrived as 
near in the ſame manner, as the Ground 
on which they ſtand will allow : The 
neareſt he at leaſt 24 miles diſtant from 
one another, and the moſt regote are not 
ſo far diſtant, but that a Man can go on 
foot in one day from it, to that which lies 
next it, Every City ſends three of their 
wileſt Senators once a Year to Amraurot, 
for conſulting about their common Con- 
cerns 3 for that is the cheif Town of the 


Iand, being fituated near the Center of 


it,ſo that it isthe moſt convenient place for 
their Aſlemblies. Every City has ſo much 
Ground ſet off for its Jurisdiftibn, that 

there 
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there is twenty miles of Soil round it, af- 

to it : and where the Towns lie 
wider, they have much more Ground : 
no Town deſires to their Bounds, 
for they conſider themſelves rather as Te- 
nants than Landlords of their Soil. They 
have buile over all the Country, Farm- 
bouſes for Huſbandmen, which are well 
contrived, and are furniſhed with all 
things nece{liry for Countey-labour. In- 
habitants are ſent by turns from the Cities 
to dwell in them; no Country-family 
has fewer than fourty Men and Women in 
it, beſides two Slaves. There is a Maſter 
and a Miſtreſs ſet over every Family z and 
over thirty Families there 1s a Magi- 
ſtrate ſetled. Every Year twenty of this 
Family come back to the Town, after 
they have ſtayed out two Years in the 
Country : and in their room there are 
other twenty ſent from the Town, that 
they may learn Country-work, from 
thoſe that have been already one Year 
in the Country, which they muſt teach 
thoſe that come to them the next Year 
from the Town. By this means ſach as 
dwell in thoſe Country-Farms, are never 
ignorant of Agriculture, and fo commit 
no Errors in it, which might otherwiſe be 
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fatal to them, and bring-them under a 
ſcarcity of Corn. But tho there is every 
Year ſuch a ſhifting of the Huſbandmen, 
that none may be forced againſt his mind 
to follow that Fen paar Fu —w by nas 
yet many among them take ſuch pleaſure 
1N it, that they defire leave to continue 
many Years in it. Theſe Huſbandmen 
labour the Ground, breed Cattel, hew 
Wood,and convey it to the Towns, exher 
by Land or Water, as is moſt conveni- 
ent. They breed an infinite multitude of 
Chickens in a very curious. manner: for 
the Hens do not fit and hatch them, bur 
_— vaſt numbers of Eggs in a gentle 
equal heat,in which they are hatched ; 
and they are no ſooner out of the Shell, 
and able to ſtir about, but they ſeem to 
conſider thofe that feed them as their Mo- 
thers, and follow them as other Chickens 
do the Hen that hatched them. 
breed very few Horſes, but thoſe they 
have, are full of Mettle, and are kept on- 
y ly for exercifing their Youth in the Art of 
tting and riding of them z for they do 
not put them to any Work, ther of 
Plowing or , in which they im- 
ploy Oxen ; for tho Horſes are ſtronger, 
yauny find Oxen can hold ont = 
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and as they are not ſubje&t to ſo many 
Diſeaſes, ſo they are kept upon a leſs 
charge, and with lefs trouble : And when 
they are ſo worn out, that they are no 
more fit for labour, they are good Meat 
at laſt. They ſow no Corn, but that 
which is to be their Bread 3 for they 
drink <cither Wine, Cider, or Perry, and 
often Water, ſometimes pure, and fome- 
times boiled with Hony or Liquoriſh, 
with which they abound : and tho they 
know exattly well how much Corn will 
ſerve every Town, and all that tra&t of 
Country which belongs to it, yet hey 
ſow much more, and breed more Cattel 
than are neceſlary for their conſumption : 
and they give that overplus of which 
# they make no uſe to their Neighbours. 
When they want any thing in the Coun- 
try which 1t does not produce, they fetch 
that from the Town, without carryi 
any thing in exchange for it: and t 
Magpiltrates of the Town take care to ſee 
it given them : for hey generally in 
the Town once a month, hpon a Feſtival- 
Day. When the time of Harveſt comes, 
the Magiſtrates in the Country ſend to 
thoſe in the Towns, and let them know 
how many hands they will need for reap- 
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ing the Harveſt ; agd the number they © 


call for being ſent tothem, they common- 
ly diſpatch it all in one day. 


Of their Towns, particularly of Amaurot. 


E that knows one of their Towns, 

knows them all, they are ſo like 
one another, except where the (cituation 
makes ſome difference. I ſhall therefore 
deſcribe one of them, and it is n6 matter 
which.z but none 1s ſo proper as Amauret : 
for as none 1s more eminent, all the reſt 
yielding in precedence to this, becauſe it 


1s the Seat of their Supream Council; (0 


there was none of them better known to 
me, I having lived five Years altogether 
in 1t. 
[t lies upon the ſide of a Hill, or rather 
a riſing Ground : its Figure is almoſt 
ſquare, for from the one (ide of it, which 
ſhoots up almoſt to the top of the Hill, it 
runs down in a deſcent for two mules to 
the River Anider ; but it 1s a little broader 
the other way that runs along by the 
Bank of that River. The Amnider riſes 
about 8o miles above Amaurot, 1n a (mall 
Spring at firſt 3 but other Brooks falling 
anto it, of which two are 'more conhde- 
rable : 
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rable, av it runs by Amazret, it is grown 
half a mile broad, bu it (till grows larger 
and larger, till after fixty miles courſe be- 
low it, it is buried in the Ocean. Be- 
tween the Town and the Sea, and for 
me miles above the Town, it ebbs and 
flows every fix hours, with a ftrong Cue- 
rent. The Tide comes up for about 
thirty miles fo full, that there s nothing 
but Sak-water in the, River, the freſh 
Water being driven .back with its force; 
and above that, for ſome miles, the Wa- 
ter is brackiſh, but a httle higher, as it 
runs by the Town, it is quite 3 and 
when the Tide ebbs, it continues freſh all 
along to the Sea. There is a Bridg caſt 
over the River, not of Timber, but of 
fair Stone, conſiſting of many ſtately 
Arches ; it lies at that-part of the Town 
which is fartheſt from the Sea, ſo that 
Ships without any hindrance he all alo 
the fide of the Town. There is likew! 
another River that runs by it, which tho 
it is not great, yet it runs pleaſantly, for it 
riſes out of the ſame Hill on which the 
Town ſtands, agd ſo runs down throw it, 
and falls into the Arider. The Inhabi- 
tants have fortified the Fountain-head of 
this River, which ſprings 4 little without 
: the 
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the Towns; that ſo if they ſhould hap- 
= to be befieged, the Enemy might not 
e able to ſtop or divert the courſe of 
the Water, nor poiſon it 3 from thence 
K is carried in earthen-Pipes to the lower 
Streets : and for thoſe places of the Town 
to which the Water of that ſmall River 
cannot be conveyed, they have great Ci- 
ſterns for receiving the Rain-water, which 
ſupplies the want of the other. The 
Town is compaſled with a high and thick 
Wall, in which there are many Towers 
and Forts; there is alſo a broadand deep 
dry Ditch, ſet thick with Thorns, caſt 
round three fides of the Town, and the 
River is inſtead of a Ditch on the fourth 
ſide. The Streets afe made very conve- 
nient for all Carriage, and are well ſhel- 
tred from the Winds, Their Buildings 
are good, and are ſo uniform, that a 
whole (ide of a Street looks like one 
Houſe. The Streets are twenty foot 
broad ; there lie Gardens behind all their 
Houſes ; theſe are large, but encloſed with 
Buildings, that on all Hands face the 
Streets; ſo that every Houle has both a 
Door to the Street, and a back Door to 
the Garden : their Doors have all two 
Leaves, which as they are eaſily opener 
G O 
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ſo they (but of their own accord ; and 
there beivg no Property among them, 
every Man may freely enter into any 
Houſe whatfoever. At every ten Years 
ends, they ſhift their Houſes by Lots. 
They cultivate their Garderfs with great 
care, fo that they have both Vines, Fruits, 
Herbs, and Flowers in them ; and all is 
ſo well ordered, and {© finely kept, that 
I never (aw Gardens any where that were 
both ſo fruitful and fo beautiful as theirs 
are. And this humor of orderiog their 
Gardens ſo well, is not only kept up by 
the pleaſure they find in it, but alſo by 
an emulation between the Inbabitants of 
the (everal Streets, who vie with one 
another wn this Matter ; and there is in» 
deed nothing belonging to the whole 
Town, thatis both more nſefal, and more 
pleaſant. So that he who founded the 
Town, feems to have taken care of no- 
thing more than of their Gardens z for 
they ſay, the whole Scheme of the Town 
was deligned at firſt by Uropev, but be 
left all that beddonged to the Ornament 
and ag of it, to be added by 
thoſe that ſhould covme after him, that be- 
ing too much for one Man to being to 
perktton. Their Records, that contain 

the 
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the Hiſtory of their Town and State, are 
preſerved with an exa& care, and run 
backwards 1760 Years. From theſe it 
appears, that their Houſcs were at firſt 
low and mean, like Cottages made of 
any fort of Timber, and were built wich 
mud Walls, and thatchd with Straw : 
but now their Houſes are three Stories 
high, the Fronts of them are faced cither 
with Stone, Plailtering, or Brick 3 and 
between the facings of their Walls, they 
throw in their Rubbilh z their Roots are 
flat, and on them they lay a fort of Plai- 
ſter which coſts very little, and yet is ſo 
tempered, that as it is not apt to take 
Fire, fo it refiſts the Weather more than 
Lead does. They have abundance of 
Glaſs among them, with which they glaze 
their Windows: they uſe alſo in their 
Windows, a thin linnen Cloth, that is fo 
oiled or gummed, that by that means it 
both lets in the Light more freely to them, 
and keeps out the Wind the better. 
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+ Of their Magiſtrates. 
= Families chuſe every Year a Ma- 


giſtrate, who was called anciently 
the Sypbogrant, but is now called the Phz- 
larch : and over every ten Syphogrants, 
with the Families ſubje& to them, there 1s 
another Magiſtrate, who was anciently 
called the Tranibore, but of late the Arch- 
philarch. All the Syphogrants, who are 
in number 200, chuſe the Prince out of a 
Liſt of four, whom the People of the 
four Diviſions of the City name to them z 
but they take an Oath before they pro- 
ceed to an EleCtion, that they will chuſe 
him whom they think meeteſt for the 
Office : They give their Voices ſecretly, 
ſo that it is not known for whom every 
one gives his Suffrage. The Prince is for 
Life, unleſs he is removed upon ſuſpicion 
of ſome deſign to enflave the People. 
The Tranibors are new choſen every Year, 
but yet they are for the moſt part till 
continued : All their other Magiſtrates 
are only Annual. The Iranibors meet 
every third day, and oftner if need be, 
and conſult with the Prince, either con- 
cerning the Afeairs of the State in general, 
or 
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ſometimes —_ the People; tho that 
falls out but ſeldom. There are always 
two Syphogrants called into the Council- 
Chamber, and theſe are changed every 
day. It is a fundamental Rule of their 
Government, that no Concluſion can be 
made in any thing that relates to the Pub- 
lick, rill it has been firſt debated three ſe- 
veral days im their Council. It is Death 
for any to meet and conſult concerning 
the State, unleſs it be either 1n their ordi- 
nffy Council, or in the Aſſembly of the 
whole Body of the People. 

Theſe things have been ſo provided a- 
mong them, that the Prince and the Tra- 
nibors may not conſpire together to 
change the Government, and enflave the 
People 3,and therefore when any thing 
of great importance is ſet on foot, it is 
ſent to the Syphogranmts 3 who after they 
have communicated it with the Families 
that belong to their Diviſions, and have 
conlidered it among themſelves, make re- 
port to the Senate; and upon great Oc- 
caſfions, the Matter is referred to the 
Council of the whole Iſland. One Rule 
obſerved in their Council, is, never to 
debate a thing on the ſame day in which 
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1s rſt propoſed ; for that is always re- 
ferred to the next meeting, that fo Men 
may not raſbly, and in the heat of Dif- 
courſe, engage themſclves too ſoon, which 
way biaſs them ſo much, that inſtead of 
conſidering the Good of the Publick, 
they will rather ſtudy to maintain their 
own Notions ; apd by a perverſe and 
prepoltcrous fort of ſhane, hazard their 
Country, rather than endanger their own 
Reputation, or venture the being ſuſpe- 
fed to have wanted foreſight in the Ex- 
pedients that they —_ at firſt, And 
therefore to prevent this, they take care 
that they may rather be deliberate, than 
tudden m their Motions. 


Of their Trades, and manner of Life. 


Griculture is that which is ſo uni- 

verſally underſtood among them all, 
that no Perſon, cither Man or Woman, 1s 
ignorant of itz from their Childhood 
they are inſtructed in it, partly by what 
they learn at School, and partly by pra- 
ice, they being led out often into the 
Fixlds, about the TBwn, where they not 
only ſee others at work, but are likewiſe 
excrciſed inn therichves. Belides Agri- 
culture, 
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culture, which is ſo common to them all, 
every Man has ſome peculiar Trade to 
which he applies himſelf, ſuch as the Ma- 
nufatture of Wool, or Flax, Maſonry, 
Smiths Work, or Carpenters Work ; for 
there is no other fort of Trade that is m 
great eſteem among them. All the Ifland 
over, they wear the ſame ſort'of Clothes 
without any other diſtinction, except 
that which is neceſlary for marking the 
difference between the two Sexes, and 
the married and unmarried, The faſhion 
never alters 3 and as it is not ungrateful 
nor uneaſy, ſo it is fitted for their Cli- 
mate, and calculated both for thuir Sum» 
s and Winters. Every Family makes 
their own Clothes ; but all among them, 
Women as well as Men, learn one or 
other of the Trades formerly mentioned. 
Women, tor the moſt part, deal in Wool 
and Flax, which ſute better with their 
feebleneſs, leaving the other ruder Trades 
to the Men. Generally the ſame Trade 
paſſes down from Father to Son, Inclina- 
tion often following Deſcent : but if any 
Man's Genius hes another way, he is by 
Adoption tranſlated mto a Family that 
deals in the Trade to which he is inchn- 
ed : And when that is to be done, care 
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15 taken, not only by his Father, but by 
the Magiſtrate, that he may be put to a 
diſcreet and good Man, And it after a 
Man has learn'd one Trade, he delires to 
acquire another, that is alſo allowed, and 
is managed in the ſame manner as the for- 
mer. When he has learn'd both, he fol- 
lows that which he likes belt, unleſ? the 
Publick has more occaſion for the 0- 
ther. 

The chief, and almoſt the only Buſine(s 
of the Syphogrants, 1s to take care that no 
Man\may hve idle, but that every one 
may follow his Trade diligently : yet they 
do not wear themſelves out with perpe- 
tual Toil, from Morniutg to Night, as it 
they were Beaſts of Burden 3 which as it 
is indeed a heavy ſlavery, fo it is the com- 
mon courſe of Life of all Tradeſmen eve- 
ry where, except among the Cltopians : 
But they dividing the Day and Night in- 
to twenty four hours, appeint (1x of theſe 
for Work, three of them are before Din- 
ner ; and after that they dine, and inter- 
rupt their Labour for two hours, and then 
they go to work again for other three 
hours z and after that they ſup, and at 
eight a Clock, counting from Noon, they 
go to bed and (Icep eight hours : and for 

their 
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their other hours, beſides thoſe of Work, 
and thoſe that go for eating and ſleeping, 
they are left to every Man's diſcretion ; 
yet they are not to abuſe that Interval to 
Luxury and [Idleneſs, but muſt imploy it in 
ſome proper Exerciſe according to their 
various Inclinations, which 1s for the 
moſt part Reading. It is ordinary to have 
Publick LeQures every Morning before 
day-break 3 to which none are obliged to 
go, but thoſe that are mark'd out for Li- 
terature 3 yet a great many, both Men 
and Women of all Ranks, go to hear Le- 
tures of one ſort or another, according 
to the variety of their Inclinations. But 
if others, that are not made for Contem- 
plation, chuſe rather to imploy themſelves 
at that time in their Trade, as many of 
them do, they are not hindred, but are 
commended rather, as Men that take care 
to ſerve their Country. After Supper, 
they ſpend an hour in ſome Diverſion : In 
Summer it is in their Gardens, and in 
Winter it 1s in the Halls where they eat 3 
and they entertain themſelves in them, 
either with Muſick or Diſcourſe. They 
do not ſo much as know Dice, or ſach- 
like fooliſh and miſchievous Games : They 
have two forts of Games not unlike our 
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Cheſs ; the one is between (everal Num- 
bers, by which one number, as it were, 
conlumes another : the other reſembles a 
Battel between the Vices and the Vertues, 
mn which the Enmity in the Vices amo 

themſelves, and their agreement —_ 
Vertue s not unpleaſantly repreſented ; 
together, with the ſpecial oppoſitions be- 
tween the particular Vertues and Vices 3 
as allo the Methods by which Vice does 
exher openly aflault, or ſecretly under- 
mine Vertue 3 and Vertue on the other 
hand reliſts it ; and the means by which 
either ſide obtains the Victory. But this 
matter of the time ſet oft for Labour, is 
to be narrowly examined, otherwiſe you 
may perhaps imagine, that ſince there are 
only {ix hours appointed for Work, they 
may fall under a Scarcity of Neceſlary 
Proviſions. But it is ſo far from being 
true, that this time is not ſufficient for ſup- 
plying them with a plenty of all things, 
that are either neceſlary or convenient ; 
that it is rather too much 3; and this you 
will eaſily apprehend, if you confider 
how great a part of all other Nations is 
quite idle, Firſt, Women generally do 
little, who are the halt of Mankind ; 


and it (ome few Women aze diligent, 
their 
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their Huſbands are idle : Then confider 
the great company of idle Prieſts, and of 
thoſe that are called Religious Men ; add 
to theſe ali rich Men, chiefly thoſe that 
have Eſtates in Lands, who are called No+ 
ble-men and Gentlemen, together with 
their Families, made up of idle Perſons, 
that do nothing but go ſwaggering aboue : 
Reckon in with thele, all thoſe ſtrong and 
luſty Beggars, that go about pretending 
ſome Diſeaſe, in excuſe for their begging 3 
and upon the whole Account you will 
find, that the number of thoſe by whoſe 
Labours Mankind is ſupplied, is much leſs 
than you did perhaps imagine : Then con- 
ſider how few of thoſe that work, are 
1imployed in Labours that Men do really 
need : for we who meaſure all things by 
Mony, give gccafions to many Trades 
that are both vain and ſuperfluous, and 
that ſerve only to ſupport Riot and Luxu- 
ry. Forif thoſe who are at Work, were 
imploy'd only in ſuch things as the conve- 
niences of Life require, there would be 
ſuch an abundance of them, and by that 
means the prices of them wauld ſo fink, 
that Tradeſmen could not be maintained 
by their Gains 3 if «ll thoſe who labour 
about uſcleſs Things, were fet to more 
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profitable Trades ; and if all that number 
rhat languiſhes out their Life in ſloth and 
idlenefs, of whom every one conſumes as 
much as any two of the Men that are at 
work do, were forced to labour, you 
may eaſily imagine that a (mall proporti- 
on of time would ſerve for doing all that 
is either neceſſary, profitable, or pleaſant 
to Mankind, pleaſure being ſtill kept 
within its due bounds : Which appears 
very plainly in Qtopia, for there, in a 
great City, and in all the Territory that 
lies round it, you can ſcarce find hve 
hundred, either Men or Women, that by 
their Age and Strength, are —_— of 
Labour, that are not engaged 1n it 3 
even the Sypbogrants themſelves, tho the 
Law excuſes them, yet do not excuſe 
themſelves, that ſo by their Examples they 
may excite the induſtry of the reſt of the 
People ; the like exemption is allowed to 
thoſe, who being recommended to the 
People by the Prieſts, are by the ſecret 
Suffrages of the Syphogrants, priviledged 
from Labour, that they may apply them- 
ſclves wholly to ſtudy 3 and if any of 
theſe falls ſhort of thoſe Hopes that he 
ſeemed to give at firſt, he is obliged to go 
to work. And (ſometimes a Mechanidk, 
that 
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that does ſo imploy his leafure hours, that 
he makes a conſiderable advancement in 
Learning, is caſed from being a Trade(- 
man, and ranked among their Learned 
Men. Out of theſe they chuſe their Am- 
baſladors, their Prieſts, their Tramibors, 
* and the Prince himſelf ; who was ancient- 
ly called their Barzenes, but is called of 
late their Ademe. 

And thus from the great numbers a- 
mong them, that are neither ſuffered to 
be idle, nor to be imployed in any fruit- 
leſs Labourz you may eafily make the 
eſtimate, how much good Work may be 
done in thoſe few hours in which they are 
obliged to labour. But belides all that 
has been already faid, this is to be confi- 
dered, that thoſe needful Arts which are 
among them, are managed with lels 
labour than any where elſe. The build- 
ing, or the repairing of Houſes among 
us, employs many hands, becauſe often a 
thriftleſs Heir ſuffers a Houſe that his Fa- 
ther built, to fall into decay, ſo that his 
Succeſlor mult, at a great coſt, repair 
that which he might have kept up with a 
{mall charge : and often it falls out, that 
the ſame Houſe which one built at a vaſt 
EXpence, is neglected by another, that 
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thinks be has a more delicare ſenſe of ſuch 
things 3 and be ſuffering it to fall to ruin, 
builds another at no leſs charge. But 
among the Vsopians, all things are ſo re- 
gulated, that Men do very ſeldom build 
upon any new piece of Ground z and 
they are not only very quick 1n repairing 
thar Houſes, but ſhew their forehight in 
preventing their decay : So that their 
Buildings are preferved very long, with 
very little labour : And thus the Crafts- 
men to whom that care belongs, are often 
without any Imploiment, except it be the 
hewing of Timber, and the ſquaring of 
Stones, that fo the Materials may be in 
readineſs for raiſing a Building very ſud- 
denly, when there is any occaſion for it. 
As tor their Clothes, obſerve how little 
work goes for ther : While they are at 
labour, they are cloathed with Leather 
and Skins, caſt carcleſly aboyt them,which 
will laſt ſeven Years z and when they ap- 
pear in publick, they put on an upper 
Garment,which hides the other : and theſe 
are all of one colour, and that is the na- 
tural colour of the Wool : and as they 
need leſs Woollen Cloth than is uſed an 

where elſe, ſo that which they do xs 


is much lefs coſtly, They uſe Linnen 
Cloth 
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Cloth more 3 but that is prepared wrth 
leſs labour, and they value Cloth only by 
the whiteneks of the Linnen, or the clear 
nels of the Wool, without much 

to the fineneſs of the Thread ; and where- 
as 1n other places, four or five upper Gar- 
ments of Woollen Cloth, and of diffe- 
rent Colours, and as many Veſts of Silk 
will ſcarce ſerve one Man ; and thoſe that 
are nicer, think ten too few 3 every Man 
there js contented with one which very 
oft ſerves him two Years. Nor is there 
any thing that can tempt a Man to de-, 
fire more; for if he had them, he wonld 
neither be the warmer, nor would he 
make one jot the better appearance for it. 
And thus fince they are all imploied in 
ſome uſctul Labour ; and ſince they con- 
tent themſelves with fewer things, it falls 
out that there is a great abundance of all 
things among them : So thar often, for 
wane of other Work, it there is any 
need of mending therr High Ways at any 
time, you will ſee marvellons of 
peopte brought one ro work at them; 
and when there is no occafion of arry pub- 
lick work, the hours of _— are 
keflencd by publick Proctammion; for rhe 
Magiltrates do not engage the people 
into 
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into any needlefs Labour, ſince by their 
conſtitution they aim chiefly at this, that 
except in ſo far as publick necetlity re- 
e it, all the people may have as much 

time for themſelves as may be neceſla- 
ry for the improvement of their minds, 
for in this they think the happinels of Lite 


conſiſts. 
Of their Traffick, 


UT it 1s now time to explain to you 

the mutual Intercourſe of this Peo- 

ple, their Commerce, and the Rules by 
which all things are diſtributed among 
them. As their Cities are compoſed of 
Families, ſo their Families are made up of 
thoſe that are nearly related to one ano- 
ther. Their Women, when they grow 
up, are married out 3 but all the Males, 
both Children and Grandchildren, live 
ſtill in the ſame Houſe, in great obedience 
to their common Parent, unleſs Age has 
weakned his Underſtanding z and in that 
caſe he that is next to him 1n Age, comes 
in his room. But leſt any City ſhould 
become either out of meaſure great, of 
fall under a diſpeopling by any accident, 
provition is made that none of their Ct 
recs 
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ties may have above (1x thouſand Families 
 1n it, beſides thoſe of the Country round 
Itz and that no Family may have lefs than 
ten, and more than f1xtcen Perſons in it 3 
but there can be no determined number 
for the Children under Age : And this 
Rule is eafily obſerved, by removing ſome 
of the Children of a more fruitful Cou- 
ple, to any other Family that does not 
abound ſo much in them. By the ſame 
Rule, they ſupply Cities that do not en- 
creaſe ſo faſt, by others that breed faſter : 
And if there is any encreaſe over the 
whole Ifland, then they draw out a num- 
ber of their Citizens out of the ſeveral 
Towns,and fend them over to the Netgh- 
bouring Continent ; where, it they hind 
that the Inhabitants have more Soil than 
they can well cultivate, they fix a Colony, 
taking in the Inhabitants to their Society, 
if they will live with them: and where they 
do that of their own accurd, they quick- 
ly go into their method of Life, and to 
their Rules, and this proves a happineſs 
to both the Nations : for according to 
their conſtitution, fuch care 1s taken of 
the Soil, that it becomes fruittul enough 
for both, tho it might be otherwiſe too 
narrow and barren for any one of them. 

H But 
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But if the Natives refuſe to conform 
themſelves to their Laws, they drive them 
out of thoſe Bounds which they mark out 
for themſelves, and uſe force if they re- 
fiſt. For they account it a very juſt cauſe 
of War, if any Nation will hinder others 
to come and pollels a part of their Soil, 
of which they make no uſe, but let it lie 
idle and uncultivated 3 fince every Man 
has by the Law of Nature a right to ſuch 
a waſte Portion of the Earth, as is necel- 
fary for his ſubſiſtence. If any Accident 
has ſo leſflened the number of the Inhabi- 
tants of any of their Towns, that it can- 
not be made up from the other Towns of 
the Iſland, without dimmilhing them too 
much, which is ſaid to have fallen out 
but twice, fince they were firſt a People, 
by two Plagues that were among them ; 
then the number is filled up, by recalling 
ſo many out of their Colonics : for they 
will abandon their Colonics, rather than 
ſuffer any of their Towns to link too 
low. 

But to return to the manner of their 
hving together ; the Ancienteſt of every 
Family governs it, as has been ſaid. Wives 
ſerve their Huſbands, and Children their 
Parents, and always the Younger ſerves 
the 
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the Elder. Every City is divided into 


four equal Parts, and in the middle of 


every part there is a Market-place : that 
which is brought thither manufactured by 
the ſeveral Families, is carried from thence 
to Houſes appointed for that purpoſe, in 
which all things of a fort are laid by them- 
ſelves; and every Father of a Family 
2n0es thither, and takes whatſoever he or 
his Family ſtand in need of, without ei- 
ther paying for it, or laying 1n any thing 
in pawn or exchange for it. There isno 
reaſon for denying any thing to any Per- 
ſon, ſince there 1s ſuch plenty of every 
thing among them : and there is no 
_—_ of any Man's asking more than he 
needs; for what ſhould make any do 
that, ſince they are all ſure that they will 
be always ſupplied ? It is the fear of want 
that makes any of the whole Race of A- 
nimals, either greedy or ravenous ; but 
behdes Fear, there is in Man a valt Pride, 
that makes him fancy it a particular Glory 
for him to excel others in Pomp and Ex- 
ceſs, But by the Laws of the Otopians, 
there is no room for theſe things amon 
them, Near theſe Markets there are allo 
others for all ſorts of Vidtuals, where 
there are not only Herbs, Fruits, and 
H 2 Bread, 
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Bread, but alſo Fiſh, Fowl, and Cartel. 
There are alſo without their Towns, pla- 
ces appointed near ſome running Water, 
for killing their Beaſts, and for waſhing 
away their fikh 3 which is done by their 
Slaves, for they ſuffer none of their Ci- 
tizens to kill their Cattel, becauſe they 
think, that Pity and good Nature, which 
are among the beſt of thoſe. AﬀeCtions 
that are born with us, are much impaired 
by the butchering of Animals: Nor do 
they ſuffer any thing that is foul or un- 
clean to be brought within their Towns, 
leſt the Air ſhould be infected by ill ſmells 
which might prejudice their Health. In 
every Street there are great Halls that lie 
at an equal diſtance from one another, 
which are marked by particular Names. 
The Syphogrants dwell in theſe, that are 
ſet over thirty Families, fifteen lying on 
one fide of it, and as many on the other. 
In theſe they do all meet and cat. The 
Stewards of every one of them come to 
the Market-place at an appointed hour 3 
and according to the number of thoſe 
that belong to their Hall, they carry 
home Provitions. But they take more 
care of their Sick, than of any athers, 
who are looked after and lodged in public 

Hoſpitals : 
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Hoſpitals : They have belonging to every 
Town four Hoſpitals, that are built with- 
| out their Walls, and are fo large, that 
! they may paſs for little Towns : By this 
| means, if they had ever ſuch a number 
of ſick Perſons, they could lodg them 
conveniently, and at ſuch a drftance, that 
{ſuch of them as are ſick of infeftious Diſ- 
eaſes, may be kept fo far from the reſt, 
that there can be no danger of Contagi- 
on. The Hoſpitals are fo furniſhed and 
ſtored with all things that are convenient 
for the eaſe and recovery of their Sick ; 
and thoſe that are put in them, are all 
looked after with ſo tender and watchful 
a care, and are ſo conſtantly treated by 
their skilful Phyſicians; that as none is fent 
to them againſt their will,ſo there 1s ſcarce 
one in a whole Town, that if he ſhould 
fall ill, would not chuſe rather to go thi- 
thither, than lie (1ck at home. 

After the Steward of the Hoſpitals has 
taken for them whatſoever the Phyſician 
does preſcribe at the Market-place, then 
the beſt things that remain, are diſtributed 
equally among the Halk, in proportion 
to their numbers, only, in the firlt place, 
they - ſerve the Prince, the chief Prieſt, 
the Traxibors and Ambaſladors, and Stran- 
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gers, (if there are any, which indeed falls 
out but ſeldom, and for whom there are 
Houſes well furniſhed, particularly ap- 
pointed when they come among them ). 
At the hours of Dinner and Supper, the 
whole Syphogranty being called together 
by ſound of Trumpet, mcets and eats to- 
gether, except only ſuch as are in the Ho- 
{pitals, or lie ſick at home. Yet after the 
Halls are ſerved, no Man is hindred to 
carry Provifions home from the Market- 
place ; for they know that none does that 
but for ſome good reaſon 3 for tho any 
that will may cat at home, yet none does 
it willingly, fince it is both an indecent 
and fooliſh thing, for any to [give them- 
{clves the trouble to make ready an ill 
Dinner at home, when there is a much 
more plentiful one made ready for him fo 
near hand. All the uneaſy and ſordid Ser- 
vices about theſe Halls, are performed by 
their Slaves 3 but the drefling and cook- 
ing their Meat, and the ordering their 
Tables, belongs only to the Women ; 
which goes round all the Women of every 
Family by turns. They fit at three or 
more Tables, according to their numbers ; 
the Men fit towards the Wall, and the 
Women fit on the other fide, that if _ 
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of them ſhould fall ſuddenly ill, which is 
ordinary to Women with Child, ſhe may, 
without diſturbing the reſt, riſe and go 
to the Nurſes Room, who are there with 
the ſuckling Children 3 where there is al- 
ways Fire, and clean Water at hand, and 
ſome Cradles in which they may lay the 
young Children, if there is occaſion for 
It, and that they may ſhift and dreſs them 
before the Fire. Every Child is nurſed 
by its own Mother, it Death or Sickneſs 
does not intervene ; and 1n that caſe the 
Syphogrants Wives find out a Nurſe quick- 
ly, which is no hard matter to do ; for 
any one that can do it,offers her ſelf chear- 
fully : for as they are much inclined to 
that piece of Mercy, ſo the Child whom 
they nurſe, conſiders the Nurſe as its 
Mother. All the Children under five Years 
old, fit among the Nurſes, the relt of the 
younger ſort of both Sexes, till they are 
fit for Marriage, do either ſerve thoſe that 
ſit at Table; or if they are not (trong e- 
nough for that, they ſtand by them in 
great filence, and eat that which 1s given 
them, by thoſe that fit at Table; nor 
have they any other formality of dining. 
In the middle of the firſt Table, which 
ſtands in the upper end of the Hall, a- 
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croſs it fits the Sypkogrant and his Wite, 
for that 1s the chick and moſt conſpicuous 
place : Next to him fit two of the moſt 
ancicnt, for there go always four to a 
Meſs. If there is a Temple within that 
Syphogranty, the Pricſt and his Wife fit 
with the Syphogrant above all the relt ; 
Next them there is a mixture of Old and 
Young, who are ſo placed, that as the 
Young are {ct near others, ſo they are 
mixcd with the more Ancient, which they 
lay was appointed on this account, that 
the gravity of the old People, and the 
reverence that is due to them, might re- 
ſtrain the Younger from all indecent 
Words and Geſtures. Diſhes are not (er- 
ved up to the whole Table at firſt, but 
the beſt are firſt ſet before the Ancienter, 
whoſe Seats are diſtinguiſhed from the 
Younger, and after them all the relt are 
{crved alike. The old Men diſtribute to 
the younger any curious Meats that hap- 
pen to be ſet betore them, it there 15s not 
{uch an abundance of them that the whole 
Company may be ſerved by them. 

Thus old Men are bonourcd with a 
particular reſp«& ; yet all the reſt fare as 
well as they do. They begin both Dio- 
ner and Supp<r wita fome Lecture of 
Mora- 
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Morality that is read to them ; but it is ſo 
ſhort, that it is not tedious nor uneaſy to 
them to hear it : Upon that the old Men 
take occaſion to entertain thofe about 
them, with ſome uſeful and pleaſant En- 
largements 3 but they do not engroſs the 
whole Diſcourſe ſo to themſelves, during 
their Meals, that the younger may not 
put in for a ſbare : On the contrary, they: 
engage them to talk, that ſo they may in 
that free way of Converſation, find out 
the force of every one's Spirit, and ob- 
ſerve their Temper. They diſpatch their 
Dinners quickly, but fit long at Supper ; 
becauſe they go to work after the one, 
and are to (leep after the other, during 
which they think the Stomach carries on 
the Concoction more vigorouſly. They 
never Sup without Muſick ; and there 1s 
always Fruit ſerved upafter Meat ; while 
they fit at Meat, ſome burn Perfumes, and 
ſprinkle about ſweet Ointments,and ſweer 
Waters : And they are wanting in nothing 
that may chear up their Spirns, for they 
give themſelves a large allowance that 
way, and indulge themſelves in all ſuch 
Pleaſures as are attended with no Inconve- 
nience. Thus do thoſe that are in the 
Towns live together 3 but in the Coun- 
trey , 
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trey, where they live atza greater diſtance, 


every one cats at home, and no Family 
wants any neceſſary ſort of Provition, 
for it is from them that Provitions are 
{cat unto thoſe that live in the T owns. 


Of the Travelling of the Utopians. 


F any of them has a mind to viſit his 

Friends that live in ſome other Town, 
or delires to travel and ſee the reſt of the 
Country, he obtains leave very eafily from 
the Syphogrant and Tranibors to do it, when 
there is no particular occaſion for him at 
home : fuch as travel, carry with them a 
Paſiport from the Prince, which both 
certifies the Licence that is granted for tra- 
velling, and limits the Time of their return. 
They are furniſhed with a Wagon and a 
Slave, who drives the Oxen, and looks 
afcer them : but unleſs there are Women 
in the Company, the Wagon 1s ſent back 
at the end of the Journey as a needleſs 
trouble: While they are on the Road, 
they carry no Proviſions with them ; yet 
they want nothing, but are every way 
treated as if they were at home. It they 
ſtay in any place longer then a Night, 
every one follows his proper Ns 
an 
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and is very well uſed by thoſe of his 
own Trade: but if any Man goes out 
of the City to which he belongs, with- 
out leave, and is found going about with- 
out a Paſsport, he is roughly handled, and 
1s puniſhed as a Fugitive, and ſent home 
diſgracefully z and if he falls againinto the 
like Fault, he is condemned to (lavery. 
It any Man has a mind to travel only over 
the Precin& of his own City, he may free- 
ly do it, obtaining his Father's Permiſh- 
on, and his Wives Conſent 3; but when 
he comes into any of the Countrey- 
houſes, he muſt labour with them accord- 
ing to their Rules, if he expe to be 
entertaind by them : and if he does this, 
he may treely go over the whole Pregznct, 
being thus as uſeful to the City to which 
he belongs, as if he were ſtill within it. 
Thus you ſee that there are no idle Per- 
ſons among them, nor pretences of excu- 
ſing any from Labour. There are no 
Taverns, no Alchouſes, nor Stews among 
them 3 nor any other occaſions of corrup- 
ting themſelves, or of getting into Cor- 
ners, or forming themſelves into Parties : 
All Men live in full view, fo that all are 
obliged, both to perform their ordinary 
Task, and to employ themſelves well in 
their 
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their ſpare hours. And it is certain, that 
a People thus ordered, mult live in great 
> "We. ee of all things 3 and theſe being 
equally diſtributed among them, no Man 
can want any thing, or be put to beg. 

In their great Council at Amarrot, to 
which there are three {ent from every 
Town once every Year, they examine 
what Towns abound in Proviſions, and 
what are under any Scarcity, that ſo the 
one may be furniſhed from the other 3 
and this is done freely, without any ſort 
of exchange; for according to their Plen- 
ty or Scarcity, they ſupply, or are ſup- 
plied from one another ; ſo that indeed 
the whole Iſland is, as it were, one 
Family. When they have thus taken 
care of their whole Country, and laid up 
ſtores for two Years, which they do in 
caſe that an ill Year ſhould happen to 
come, then they order an Exportation of 
the Overplus, both of Corn, Honey, 
Wool, Flax, Wood, Scarlet, and Purple ; 
Wax, Tallow, Leather, and Catte), which 
they ſend out commonly in great quanti- 
ties to other Countries. They order a 
ſeventh part of all theſe Goods to be freely 
given to the Poor of the Countries to 
which they ſend them, and they fel] the 
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reſt at moderate Rates. And by this 
exchange, they not only bring back thoſe 
few things that they need at home, for 
indeed they ſcarce need any thing but Iron, 
but likewiſe a great deal of Gold and 
Silver; and by their driving this trade fo 
long, it is not to be imagined how vaſt 
a Treaſure, they have got among them : 
ſothat now they do not much care whether 
they (ell off their Merchandize for Mony 
in hand, or upon truſt. A great part of 
their Treaſure is now in Bonds ; but in 
all their Contradts no private Man ſtands 
bound, but the Writing runs in Name 
of the Town ; and the Towns that owe 
them Mony, raiſe it from thoſe private 
hands that owe 1t to them, and lay it up in 
their publick Chamber, or enjoy the pro- 
fit of it till the ropians call for it ; and 
they chule rather to let the greateſt part of 
it lie in their hands, who make advantage 
by it, then to call for 1t themſelves : but 
if they (ee that any of their other Neigh- 
bours ſtand more in need of it, then they 
raiſe it, and lend it to them 3 or uſe it 
themſelves, it they are engaged in a War, 
which is the only occaſion that they can 
have for all that Treaſure that they have 
laid up 3 that ſo either in great Extre- 
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mities, or ſudden Accidents, they may 
ſerve themſelves by it ; cheifly for hiring 
Foreign Souldiers, whom they more wil- 
lingly expoſe to danger than their own 
People: They give them great Pay, 
knowing well that this will work even 
on their Enemics, and engage them either 
to betray their own fide, or at leaſt to 
deſert it, or will ſet them on to mutual 
Factions among themſelves : for this end 
they have an mcredible Treaſure ; but 
they do not keep it as a Treaſure, but in 
ſuch a manner asl am almoſt affraid to tell 
It, leſt you think it ſo extravagant, that 
you can hardly believe itz which I 
have the more reaſon to apprehend from 
others, becauſe it I had not ſeen it my 
ſelf, I could not have been eafily per- 
{waded to have beleived it upon any Man's 
Report. 

It 1s certain, that all things appear {6 
far incredible to us, as they difter from 
our own Cuſtoms: but one who can judg 
aright, will not wonder to find, that 
fince their other Conſtitutions differ ſo 
much from ours, their value of Gold and 
Silver ſhould be meaſured, not by our 
Standard, but by one that is very dif- 
ferent from it 3 for ſince they have no uſe 
ot 
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of Mony among themſelves, but keep it 
for an accident ; that tho,as it may poſfi- 
bly fall out, it may have great intervals z 
they value it no further than it deſerves, 
or may be uſeful to them. So that it is 
plain, that they muſt prefer Iron either 
to Gold or Silver : for Men can no more 
live without Iron, than without Fire or 
Water ; but Nature has markt out no uſe 
for the other Metals, with which we may 
not very well diſpence. Fhe folly of 
Man has enhanſed the value of Gold 
and Silver, becauſe of their ſcarcity : 
whereas on the contrary they reaſon, that 
Nature, as an indulgent Parent, has 
given us all the beſt things very freely, 
and in great abundance, ſuch as are 
Water and Earth, but has laid up and 
hid from us the things that are vain and 
uſcleſs. 

If thoſe Metals were laid up in any 
Tower among them, it would give jea- 
louſy of the Prince and Senate, according 
to that foohſh miſtruſt into which the 
Rabble is apt to fall,as if they intended to 
Chand the People, and make advantages to 
themſtves by it ; orif they:ſhould work it 
into Vellels, or any fort of Plate, they 
tear that the People might grow too fond 


oft 
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of it, and ſo be unwilling to let the Plate 
be run down, if a War made it neceſlary 

to pay their Souldiers with it : Therefore 
to prevent all theſe inconveniences, they 
have fallen upon an expedient, which as 
it agrees with their other Policy, ſo is 
very different from ours, and -will ſcarce 
gain belief among us, who value Gold fo 
much, and lay it up fo carefully : for 
whereas they eat and drink out of Veſſels 
of Earth, or Glaſs, that tho they look 
very prety, yet are of very flight Ma- 
terials ; they make their Chamber-pots 
and Cloſe-ſtools of Gold and Silver 3 and 
that not only in their publick Halls, but 
in their private Houſes : Of the ſame Met- 
tals they likewiſe make Chains and Fetters 
for their Slaves; and as a Badge of Infa- 
my, they hang an Ear-ring of Gold to 
ſome, and make others wear a Chain or a | 
Coronet of Gold ; and thus they take care, | 
by all manner of ways, that Gold and 

Silver may be of no eſteem among them ; 

And from hence it is, that whereas other 

Nations part with their Gold and their S1l- 

ver, as unwillingly as it one tong out 

their Bowels, thoſe of Utopia w k 

on their giving in all their Gold or Silyer, 


when there were any uſe for it, but as 
the 
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the parting with a Trifle, or as we would 
eſtimate the loſs of a Penny. They find 
Pearls on their Coaſt z and Diamonds, 
and Carbuncles on their Rocks : they do 
not look aftcr them, but it chey find them 
by chance, they poliſh them, and with 
them they adorn their Children, who 
are delighted with them, and glory in 
them during cheir Childhood 3 but when 
they grow to Years, and ſce that none 
but Children uſe ſuch Baubles, they of 
their own accord, without being bid by 
their Parents, lay them aſide z and would 
be as much aſhamed to ule them atter- 
wards, as Children among us, when they 
they come to Years, are of their Nuts, 
Puppets, and other Toes. 

[ never ſaw a clearer Inſtance of the 
different impreſſions that different Cu- 
{toms make on People, than I obſerved in 
the Ambaſladors of the Anemolians who 
came to Amexrot when I was there: and 
becauſe they came to treat of Affairs of 
great Conſequence, the Deputies from the 
ſeveral Towns had met to wait for their 
comi The Ambaſladours of the Nati- 
ons thi lie near Utopia, knowing their 
Cuſtoms, and that fine Cloaths are in no 


elteem among them z that Silk is deſpiſed, 
[ and 
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and Gold is a Badg of Infamy, uſe to come 
very modeſtly cloathed 3 but the Anemoli- 
ans that lay more remote, and fo had little 
commerce with them, when they under- 
ſtood that they were courlly cloathed,and 
all in the ſame manner, they took it for 
granted that they bad none of thoſe fine 
Things among them of which they made 
no uſe 3 and they being a vain-glorious, 
rather than a wiſe People, reſolved to ſet 
themſelves out with ſo much pomp, that 
they ſhould look like Gods, and fo ſtrike 
the Eyes of the poor Utopians with their 
ſplendor. Thus three Ambaſſadors made 
their entry with an hundred Attendants, 
that were all clad in Garments of different 
colours, and the greater part in Silk ; 
the Ambaſladors themſelves, who were of 
the Nobility of their Country, were in 
Cloth of Gold, and adorned with maſly 
Chains, Ear-rings and Rings of Gold : 
Their Caps were covered with Bracelets 
ſet full of Pearls and other Gems : In a 
word, they were ſet out with all thoſe 
things,that among the Otopians were either 
the Badges of Slavery, the Marks of In- 
famy, or Childrens Rattels. It Was not 
unpleaſant to ſee on the one fide how 
they lobke big, when they compared their 

rich 
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rich Habits with the plain Cloaths of the 
Otopians, who were come out in great 
numbers to fee them make their Entry : 
And ori the other fide, to obſerve how 
much they wete miſtaken in the Impreth- 
on which they hoped this Pomp would 
have made on them : It appeared fo ridi- 
culous a ſhew to all that had never ſtirred 
out of their Country, and ſo had not ſeen 
the Cuſtoms of other Nations; that tho 
they paid ſome reverence to thofe that 
were the molt meanly clad, as if they had 
been the Ambaſladors, yet when they ſaw 


the Ambaſſadors themſclves, fo full of 


Gold Chains, they looking upon them as 
Slaves, made them no reverence at all, 
You might have ſeen their Children, who 
were gtown up to that bignels, that they 
had thrown away their Jewels, call to 
their Mothers, and puſh them. gently, and 
cry out, See that great Fool that wears 
Pearls and Gems, as it he were yet a 
Child. And their Mothers an(wered them 
19 good earneſt, Hold your Peace, ths is, 
I believe, one of the Amballador's Fools, 
Others cenſured the faſhion of their 
Chains, and obferved that they were ot 
no uſe, for they were-too (light to bind 


their Saves, who could eafily break thems, 
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and they ſaw them hang ſo looſe about 
them, that they reckoned they could caft- 
ly throw them away,and fo get from them. 
But after the Ambaſladors had ſtaid a day 
among them, and ſaw fo vaſt a quantity 
of Gold in their Houſes, which was as 
much deſpiſed by them, as it was eſteemed 
in other Nations, and that there was more 
Gold and Silver in the Chains and Fetters 
of one Slave, than all their Ornaments 
amounted to, their Plumes fell, and they 
were aſhamed of all that Glory tor which 
they had formerly valued themſclves, and 
ſo laid it afide : to which they were the 
more determined, when upon their en- 
£28ing into ſome free Diſcourſe with the 

topians, they diſcovered their ſenſe of 
ſuch things, and their other Cuſtoms. 
The Qtopians wonder how any Man 
ſhould be ſo much taken with the glaring 
doubtful luſtre of a Jewel or Stone, that 
can look up to a Star, or to the Sun him- 
ſelf; or how any ſhould value himſelf, 
becauſe his Cloth is made- of a finer 
Thread : for how fine ſoever that Thread 
may be, it was once no better than the 
Fleece of a Sheep, and that Sheep was a 
Sheep ſtill for all its wearing it. They 
wonder much to hear, that Gold which 
in 
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it (c]f is ſo ulcleſs a thing, ſhould be eve- 
ry where fo much eſteemed, that even 
Men for whom it was made,and by whom 
It has its value, ſhould yet be thought of 
les value than it is: So that a Man of 
Lead, who has no more ſence than a Log 
of Wood, and is as bad as he is fooliſh, 
ſhould have many wiſe and good Men 
ferving him, only becauſe he has a great 
heap of that Metal; and if it ſhould fo 
happen, that by ſome Accident, or Trick 
of Law, ( which does ſometimes produce 
as great Changes as Chance it felt) all 
this Wealth ſhould paſs from rhe Maſter 
to the meane(t Varlet of his whole Fami- 
ly, he himſelf would very ſoon become 
one of his Servants, as if he were a thing 
that belonged to his Wealth, and ſo were 
bound to follow its Fortune. But they 
do much more admire and deteſt their 
folly, who when they ſee a rich Man, tho 
they neither owe him any thing, nor are 
in any ſort obnoxious to him, yet meerly 
becauſe he is rich, they give him little leſs 
than Divine Honours 3 even tho they 
know him to be ſo covetous and baſe 
minded, that notwithſtanding all his 
Wealth, he will not part with one Far- 
thing of it to them as long as he lives. 

TT Theſe 
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Theſe and ſuch like Notions has that 
People drunk in, partly from their Edu- 
cation, being bred in a Country, whoſe 
Cuſtoms and Conſtitutions are very oppo- 
ſite to all ſuch foohſh Maxims: and partly 
from their Learning and Studies z for tho 
there are but few in any Town that are 
excuſed from Labour, ſo that they may 
give themſelves wholly to their Studies, 
theſe being only ſuch Perſons as diſcover 
from their Childhood an extraordinary 
capacity and- diſpoſition for Letters, yer 
their Children, and a great part of the 
Nation, both Men and Women,are taught 
to ſpend thoſe hours in which they are 
not- obliged to work, in Reading : and 
this they do their whole Life long. They 
have -all - their Learning in their own 
Tongue; which is both a copious and 
pleaſant Language, and in which a Man 
can fully expreſs his Mind : It runs over a 
great Trait of many Countries, but it is 
not equally pure in all places : They had 
never (o much as heard of the Names of 
any of thoſe Philoſophers that are fo fa- 
mous in theſe parts of the World, be- 
fore 'we went among them: and yet 
they had made the fame Diſcoveries that 
the Greeks had done, both in Muſick, Lo- 
= | pick, 
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gick, Arithmetick, and Geometry. Burt 
as they are <qual to the Ancient Philoſo- 
phers almoſt 1n all things, ſo they far ex- 
ceed our Modern Logicians, for they 
have never yet fallen upon the barbarous 
Nicities that our Youth are forced to learn 
in thoſe trifling Logical Schools that are 
among us; and they are fo far from 
minding- Chimera's, and Fantaſtical Ima- 
ges made in the Mind, that none of them 
could comprehend what we meant, when 
we talked to them of a Man in the Ab- 
ſtrat, as common to all Men in particu- 
lar, (fo that tho we ſpoke of him as a 
thing that we could point at with our 
Fingers, yet none of them could perceive 
him ) and yet diſtin& from every one, as 
if he were ſome monſtrous Coloſſus or 
Giant. Yet for all this ignorance of 
theſe empty Notions, they knew Afſtro- 
nomy, ml all the Motions of the Orbs 
exactly 3 and they have many Inſtru- 
ments, well contrived and divided, by 
which they do very accurately compute 
the Courſe and Poſitions of the Sun, 
Moon, and Stars. But for the Cheat, of 
divining by the Stars, and by their Oppo- 
fitions or Conjunctions, it has not fo 
much as entred into their Thoughts, They 
: I o have 
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have a particular ſagacity, founded on 
much Obſervation, "of - judging of the 
Weather, by which they know when they 
may look for Rain, Wind, or other Ake- 
rations in the Air ; But as to the Philolo- 
phy of thoſe things, and the cauſes of the 
ſaltncſs of the Sea, and of its Ebbing and 
Flowing, and of the Original and Na- 
\ ture both of the Heavens and the Earth 5 
| they diſpute of them, partly, as our An- 
| cient Philoſophers have done 5 and, part- 
Iv, upon ſome new Hypotheſis, in which, 
as they Ciffer from them, ſo they do nat 

In all things agree among themlclves. 

As for moral Philoſophy, they have 
the ſame Diſputes among them, that we 
have here : They examine what things are 
properly good, both for the Body, and 
the Mind : And whether any outward 
thing can be called truly good, or it that 
term belongs only to the Endowments of 
the Mind. They enquire likewiſe into the 
Nature of Vertue and Pleaſure ; but ther 
chict diſpute 1s, concerning the happinels 
of a Man, and wherein it conlilts ? whe- 
ther in ſome one thing, or in a great ma- 
ny ? They ſeem indeed more inclineable 
to that Opinion that places, if not; he 
whole, yet the chief part of a Man's 

Happt- 
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Happine6, ig Pleaſurez and which may 
ſtem more {trapge, they make uſe of Ar- 
guments even from Religion, notwith- 
{tanding 1ts ſeverity and roughneſs, for the 
ſupport of that Opinion, that is (© in» 
dulgent x0 Pleaſure ; for they never di- 
ſpute concerning happinels, without fetch- 
ing ſome Arguments from the Principles 
of Religiqn, as well as from natural Rea- 
fon 3 fince without the former, they 
reckon- that all our enquiries after Ha 
pinels, muſt be but conjectural and dete- 
tive, | 
Thoſe Principles of their Religion, 
are, that the Soul of Man is immortal], 
and that God of his Geodnelſs has de- 
ligned that jt hquld be happy 3 and that 
he has therefore appoitted Rewards for 
good and vertuous Attions, and punith- 
ments for- Vice, to be diſtributed after 
this Life: And tho theſe Principles of 
Religion are conveyed down among them 
by Trade, they think, that even Rea- 
fon it (elf determines a Man to believe 
and acknowledg them : and they freely 
contels; that if theſe were taken away, 
no Man would be fo inſenfible, as not to 
ſeek after Pleaſure by all manner of 
ways, Jawful or unlawful 3 ufing only 
this 
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this caution, that a leſſer Pleaſure might 
not ſtand in the way of a greater, and 
that no pleaſure ought to be purſued, that 
fhould draw a great deal of pain after it : 
for they think it the maddeſt thing in the 
World to purſue Vertue, that is a four 
and difficult thing 3 and not only to re- 
nounce the pleaſures of Life, but willing- 
ly to undergo much pain and trouble, if 
a'Man has no proſpe& of a Reward. And 
what Reward can there be, for one that 
has paſſed his whole Life, not only with- 
out pleaſure, but in pain, if there 1s no- 
thing to be expected after death? Yet they 
do not place Happineſs in all ſorts of Plea- 
ſures, but only 1n thoſe that in themſelves 
are good and honeſt : for whereas there 
rs a Party among them that places Happt- 
neſs in bare Vertue, others think that our 
Natures are conducted by Vertue to Hap- 
pineſs, as that which is the chief Good of 
Man. They define Vertue thus, that it 1s 
2 living according to Nature 3 and think 
that we are made by God for that end : 
They do believe: that a Man does then 
follow the DiQates of Nature, when he 
purſues or avoids things according to the 
direQion of Reaſon : they ſay, that the 


firſt diftate of Reaſon 1s, the kindling in 
us 
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us a love and reverence for the Divine 
Majeſty, to whom we owe both all that 


'we have, and all that we can ever hope 


for. In the next place, Reaſon direds 
us, to keep our Minds as free of Paſſion, 
and as chearful as we can; and that we 
ſhould conſider our ſelves as bound by the 
ties of good Nature and Humanity, to 
uſe our utmoſt endeavours to help forward 
the Happineſs of all other Perſons ; for 
there was never any Man that was ſuch a 
morole and ſevere purſuer of Vertue, and 
ſuch an Enemy to Pleaſure, that tho he ſer 
hard Rules to Men to undergo,much pain, 
many watchings, and other rigors, yet 
did not at the ſame time adviſe them to 
do all they could in order to the relieving 
and eaſing ſuch People as were miſerable z 
and did not repreſent it as a mark of a 
laudable temper, that it was gentle and 
good natured: And they infer from 
thence, that if a Man ought to advance 
the welfare and comfort of the reſt of 
Mankind, there being no Vertue more 
proper and peculiar to our Nature, thao 
to caſe the miſerices of others, to free them 
from trouble & anxiety,in furniſhing them 
with the Comforts of Life, that confift in 
Pleaſure 3 Nature does much more vigo- 

roully 
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rouſly lead him to do all this for bimſel(. 
A Lafe of Pleaſure, is either a real Eval ; 
and in that caſe we ought not only, not 
to aljit others in their purſuie; of it, but 
on the contrary, to keep them from it all 
we can, as from that which is hurtful and 
deadly to them z or it it is a goad thing, 
ſo that we not only may, but ought to 
help others to ut, Why then ougbt not a 
Man to begin with himſelf ? fince no Man 
can be more bound to look after the good 
of another, than after his own :; for Na- 
ture cannot direct us to be good and kind 
to others, and yet at the ſame time to be 
unmerciful and cruel to our ſelves, Thus 
as they define Vertue to be a living ac 

cording to Nature, ſo they -reckon that 
Nature ſets all People on to ſeek ater 
Pleaſure, as the end of all they do, They 
do alſo obſerve, that in order 1o the ſup- 
porting the Pleaſures of Life, Nature 1n- 
clines us to enter into Society z for there 
is no Man ſo much raiſcd above the reſt of 
mankind,that he ſhould be the onlyFavorite 
of Nature, which on the contrary ſeerhs 
to have levelled all thoſe together that be+ 
long to the ſame Species. Upon this they 
infer, that no Man ought to ſeek his own 


Conveniences lo eagerly, that thereby he 
ſ{bould 
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ſhould prejudice others z and therefore 
they think, that not only all Agreements 
berween private Perſons ought to be ob- 
ſ{crved ; but likewiſe, that all thoſe Laws 
ought to be kept, which either a good 
Prince has publiſhed in due form, or to 
which a People, that is neither oppreſled 
with Tyranny, nor circumvented by 
Fraud, has conſented, for diſtributin 
thoſe Conveniences of Life which aft 
us all our Pleaſures. 

They think it is an evidence of true 
Wildom, for a Man to purſue his own 
Advantages, as far as the Laws allow i. 
They account it Piety, to prefer the Pub- 
lick Good to one's Private Concerns ; 
but they think it unjuſt, for a Man to 
ſeek for his own Pleafure, by ſnatching 
another Man's: Pleaſures from him. And 
on the contrary, they think it a ſign of a 
gentle and good Soul, for a Man to di- 
(pence with his own Advantage for the 
good of others; and that by fo doing, a 
good Man finds as much pleaſure one way, 
as he parts with another ; for as he may 
expect the like from others when he may 
come to need it, . ſo if that ſhould fail him, 
yet the Senſe of a good Attion, and the 
RefleRions that one makes on the _= 
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and Gratitude of thoſe whom he has fo 
obliged, gives the Mind more Pleafure, 
than the Body could have found im that 
from which/ it had reſtrained it felf : they 
are alſo perſwaded that God will make up 
the loſs of thoſe ſmall Pleaſures, with a 
vaſt and . endleſs Joy, of which Religion 
does eaſily convince a good Soul, 

Thus upon an enquiry into the whole 
Matter, they reckon that all our ACtions, 
and even all our Vertues terminate in 
Pleaſure, as in our chief End and greateſt 
Happineſs z and they call every Motion 
or State, either of Body or Mind, in 
which Nature teaches us to delight, a 
Pleaſure. And thus they cautiouſly limit 
Pleaſure, only to thoſe Appetites to which 
Nature leads us; for they reckon that 
Nature leads us only to thoſe Delights to 
which Reaſon as well as Senfe carries us, 
and by which we neither injure any other 
Perſon, nor let go greater Pleaſures for 
itz and whith do not draw troubles on 
us after them : but they look upon thoſe 
Delights which Men, by a fooliſh tho 
common Miſtake, call Pleaſure, as if 
they could change the Nature of Things, 
as well as the uſe of Words, as things that 
Rot only do not advance our Happineſs, 
but 
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but do rather obſtruct it very much, be- 
cauſe they do ſo entirely poſſeſs the Minds 
of thoſe that once go into them, with a 
falſe Notion of Pleaſure, that there is no 
room left for truer and purer Plea- 
ſures. 

There are many things that in them- 
ſelves have nothing that is truly delight- 
ing : On the contrary, they have a good 
deal of bitterneſs in them 3 and yet by 
our perverſe Appetites after forbidden 
Objects, are not only ranked among the 
Pleaſures, but are made even the greateſt 
Deſigns of Life. Among thoſe who pur- 
ſue theſe ſophiſticated Pleaſures, they 
reckon thoſe whom I mentioned before, 
who think themſclves really the bet- 
ter for having fine Clothesz in which 
they think they are doubly miltaken, 
both in the Opinion that they have of 
their Clothes, and in the Opinion 
that they have of themſclves; for if 
you conſider the ufe of Clothes, why 
ſhould a fine Thread be thought better 
than a courſe one ? And yet that ſort of 
Men, as if they bad ſome real Advantages 
beyond others, and did not owe it wholly 
to their Miſtakes, look big, and ſeem to 
ney themſelves to be the more valuable 
on 
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on that account, and imagine that a re- 
ſpe& is due tothem for the ſake of a rich 
Garment, to which they would not have 
pretended, it they had been more mean» 
ly cloathed ; and they reſent it as an At- 
front, if that reſpect is not paid them, It 
rs alſo a great folly to be taken with theſe 
outward Marks of Reſpect, which fig- 
nify nothing : For what true or real Plea- 
fure can one find in this, that another 
Man ſtands bare, or makes Legs to 
him ? Will the bending another Man's 
Thighs give yours an eaſe? And will 
his Head's being bare, cure the mad- 
neſs of yours? And yet i 1s wonderful to 
ſee how this falſe Notion of Pleaſure be- 
witches many, who delight themſclves 
with the fancy of thar Nobility, and are 
pleaſed with this Concer, that they are 
deſcended from Anceitors, who have been 
held for ſome Succelitons rich, and thar 
they have had great Polletizons 3 for this 
is all that makes Nobility at .preſent ; yet 
they do not think themlclves a whit the 
leſs noble, tho their immediate Parents 
have left none of this Wealth to them ; 
or tho they themſelves bave ſquandred it 
all away. The Otopians have no better 
Opinion of thoſe, who are much taken 
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with Gems and Precious Stones, and :vho 
account it a degree of Happinefs, next ro 
a Divine one, if they can purchaie one 
that is very extraordinary 3 ——_— 12 
it be of that ſort of Stones, tha hen 
In greateſt requeſt ; for the fam wn Is 
not at all times ot the ſame vale with all 
ſorts of People 3 nor will Men buy ity 
unleſs it be diſmounted and taken out of 
the Gold : And then the Jeweller 1s made 
to give good Security, and required folemn- 
ly to ſwear that the Stone is true, that by. 
fuch an exa&t Caution, a falſe one may not 
be bought inſtead of « truc : Whereas if 
you were to examine it, your Eye could 
find no difference between that which 1 
counterfeit, and that which 1s true ; fo 
that they are all one to you as much as if 
you were blind : And can it be thought 
that they who heap up an wcicts Mats of 
Wealth, not for any uſe that it 1sto bring 
them, but meerly to pleaſe themſelves 
with the contemplation of 1:, enjoy any 
true Pleaſure in it 2 The Dehght they 
find, 1s only a falſe ſhadow ot Joy : thoſe: 
are no better, whoſe Error is fomewhart 
different from the former,,and who hide nt, 
out of their fear of loling it 3 for whar' 
other Name can fit the hiding it 19.J.the. 
K Farth, 
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Earth, or rather the reſtoring it to it 
again, it being thus cut off trom bein 
uſeful, either to its Owner, or to the re 
of Mankind ? and yet the Owner having 


hid it gagefully, is glad, becauſe he thinks ? 


he is ſure of tn. And in caſe one 
ſhould come to (teal it, the Owner, tho 
he might live perhaps ten Years after that, 


would all that while after the Theft, of © 


which he knew nothing, find no diffe- 
rence between his having it,or loling it,for 
both ways it was equally uſeleſs to him. 
Among thoſe fooliſh purſuers of Plea- 
ſure, they reckon all thoſe that delight in 
Hunting, or Birding, or Gaming : Of 
whoſe madneſs they have only heard, for 
they have no ſuch things among them : 
but they have asked us; What fort of 
Pleaſure is it that Men can find in throw- 
ing the Dice ? for if there were any plea- 
ſure in it, they think the doing it fo often 
ſhould give one a Surfeit of it : And what 
pleaſure can one find in hearing the bark- 
ing and howling of Dogs, which ſeem 
rather odious than pleaſant ſounds? Nor 
can they comprehend the pleaſure of ſee- 
ing Dogs run after a Hare, more than of 
ſeeing one Dog run after another; for you 
have the ſame entertainment to the Eye 
on 
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on both theſe Occaſions; if the ſeeing 
them run is that which gives the pleaſure, 
fince that is the ſame in both caſes : but if 
the Pleafure lies in feeing the Hare killed 
and torn by the Dogs, this ought rather 
to ſtir pity, when a weak, harmleſs, and 
fearfa} Hare, is devoured by a ſtrong, 
fierce, and cruel Dog. Therefore all this 
bufinels of hunting, is among the COfops- 
ans turned over to their Butchers; and 
thoſe are all Slaves, as was formerly ſaid : 
and they look on Hunting, as one of the 
baſeſt parts of a Butcher's work: for they 
account it both more profitable, and 
more deeent to kill thoſe Beaſts that are 
more nece(fry and uſeful to Mankind 
whereas the killing and tearing of fo 
ſmall and miſerable an Animal, which a 


 Hum(ſman propoſes to himſelf, can only 


attrat him with the falſe ſhew of Plea- 
ſore; for it is of little uſe to him: they 
look on the deſire of the Blood(hed, even 
of Beaſts, as a mark of a Vhnd that is al- 
ready corrupted with cruelty, or that at 
teaft by the frequent returns of fo brutal 
a pleaſure, muſt degenerate into it. 

Thus tho the Rabble of Mankind looks 
upon theſe, and all other things of this 
kind, which are indeed innumerable, 
K 2 as 
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as Pleaſures 3 the Otopians on the contrary 
obſerving, that there ts nothing 1n the 
nature *of them that is truly pleaſant, 
conclude that they are not to be reckoned 
among Pleaſures : for tho theſe things 
may create ſome tickling in the Senſes, 
( which ſeems to be a true Notion of 
Pleaſure) yet they reckon that this does 
not ariſe from the thing it ſelf, but from a 
depraved Cuſtom, which may fo vitiate a 
Man's taſte, that bitter things may paſs 
for ſweet ; as Women with Child think 
Pitch or Tallow taſte ſweeter than Hony ; 
but as a Man's Senſe when corrupted, ei- 
ther by a Diſeaſe, or ſome 1] Habit, does 
not change the nature of other things, ſo 
neither can it change the nature of Plea- 
lure. 

They reckon up ſeveral ſorts of theſe 
Pleaſures, which they call true Ones : 
Some belong to the Body, and others to 
the Mind. The Pleaſures of the Mind lie 
in Knowledg, and in that delight which 
the contemplation of Truth carries with 
it; to which they add the joyful Re- 
flections on a well-ſpent Life, and the 
aſlured hopes of a future Happineſs. They 
divide the Pleaſures of the Body into two 
forts; the one 1s that which gives our 
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Senſes ſome real delight, and is performed, 
either by the recruiting of Nature, and 
ſupplying thoſe parts on which the inter- 
nal heat of Life feeds ; and that is done 
by eating or drinking : Qr when Nature 
1s caſed of any ſurcharge that oppreſlcs it, 
as when we empty our Guts, beget Chil- 
dren, or free any of the parts of our Bo- 
dy from Aches or Heats by triction. 
There is another kind of this fort of 
Pleaſure, that neither gives us any thing 
that our Bodies require, nor frees us from 
any thing with which we are overchar- 
gedz and yet it excites our Senſes by a 
ſecret unſeen Vertue, and by a generous 
Impreſſion, it fo tickles and affects them, 
that it turns them inwardly upon them- 
ſelves ; and this is the Pleaſure begot by 
Muſick, Another ſort of bodily Pleaſure 
is, that which confilts in a quict and good 
conſtitution of Body, by which there 1s 
an entire healthineſs ſpread over all the 
—_— the Body, not allayed with any 
Diſeaſe. This, when it 1s free from all 
mixture of pain, gives an inward plcaſure 
of it ſelf, even tho it ſhould not be ex- 
cited by any external and delighting Ob- 
jet; and altho this Pleaſure does not fo 
vigorouſly affe&t the Senſe, nor at (vo 
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(trongly upon it 3 yet as it 6 the greateſt 
of all Pleaſures, fo almoſt all the QOropi- 
ans reckon it the Foundation and Balis of 
all the other Joys of Lite ; ſince this a- 
lone makes ong's ſtate of Life to be eaſy 
and deſirable 5 and when this 1s wanting, 
a Man is really capable of no other Plea- 
ſure. They look upon indolence and free- 
dom from Pain, if it does not riſe from a 
perte& Health, to be a ſtate of Stupidity 
rather than of Pleaſure. There has been 
a Controverſy in this Matter very narrow- 
ly canvaſſed among them z Whether a 
firm and entire Health could be called a 
Pleaſure, or not? Some have thought 
that there was no Pleaſure, but that which 
was excited by ſome ſen{tble Motion in the 
Body. But this Opinion has been long 
ago run down among them, ſo that now 
they do almoſt all agree in this, That 
Health is the greateſt of all bodily Plea- 
ſures 3 and that as there is a Pain in Sick- 
neſs, which js as oppoſite in us nature to 
Pleaſure, as Sickneſs it (elf is to Health, 
ſo they hold that Health carries a Pleaſure 
along with it ; And if any ſhould fay, 
that Sickneſs 1s not really a Pain, but that 
it only carries a. Pain along with it, they 
look upon that as a fetch of ſubtilty, that 
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does not much alter the Matter. So they 
think it is all one, whether it be ſaid, that 
Health is in it ſelf a Pleaſure, or that it 
begets a Pleaſure, as Fire gives Heat; fo 
it be granted, that all thoſe whoſe Health 
is entire, have a true pleaſure in it : And 
they reaſon thus, What is the Pleaſure of 
eating, but that a Man's Health which had 
been weakned, does, with the affliſtance 
of Food, drive away Hunger, and fo re- 
cruiting it ſelf, recovers its former Vigour ? 
And being thus refreſh'd, it finds a plea- 
ſure in that Confli& : and if the Conflia 
is Pleaſure, the Victory muſt yet breed a 
greater Pleaſure," except we will fancy 
that it becomes ſtupid as ſoon as it has 
obtained that which it purſued, and fo 
does neither know nor rejoice in its own 
welfare. If it 1s ſaid, that Health cannot 
be felt, they abſolutely deny that, for 
what Man is in Wlealth, that does not per- 
ceive it 'when he is awake ? Is there any 
Man that is ſo dull and (ſtupid, as not ta 
acknowledg that he feels a delight in 
Health 2 And what is Delight, but ano- 
ther name for Pleaſure ? 

But of all Pleaſures, they eſteem thoſe 
to be the moſt valuable that lie 1n the 
Mind ; and the chief of theſe, are thoſe 
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that ariſe out of truc Vertue, and the 
witneſs of a good Conſcience : They ac- 
count Hea alth' the chick Pleaſure that be- 
Jongs to the Body 3 for they think that the 
pleaſure of eating and drinking, and all 
the other delights of the Body, are only 
8 ) fir deſirable, is they give or maintain 

ith : but they are rot pleaſant in them- 
flves, « —_ than as they reſiſt thole 
imprefiions that our natural Infirmity is 
i! making upon us: And as a wiſe Man 
dr{tres rather to avoid Diſeaſes, than to 
take Phyſick;, and to De freed trom pain, 
raihcr than to find cifſe by Remedies: fo 
't were a more defirables (tate, not to need 
this fort of Pleaſare, than to be obliged 
toindulge it: 'And if any Man imagines 
thirrtherets a real Happineſs 1a this Plea- 
tire, he muſt then cunfels that he would 
he the happieſt of-all Men, it he were to 
lead his life in a perpetual hunger, thirſt, 
and nching, and by conſequence 1n per- 
petual eating, drinking, and ſcratching 
himfclft, which any one may eaſily fee 
would be not only a baſe, but a miſerable 
ſtrre of Life. Theſe are indeed the low- 
Eſt of Pleaſures, and the leaft pure : for 
we can never reliſh them, but when they 
arc mixed with the contrary pains. The 
« | pain 
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pain of Hunger, muſt give us the pleaſure 
of Eating 3 and here the Pain outballan- 
ces the Pleaſure : and as the Pain is. more 
vehement,ſo it laſts much longer ; for as it 
1s upon us before tlic Pleaſure comes, ſo it 
does not ceaſe, but with the Pleaſure that 
extinguiſhes it, and that.goes off with it: 
So that they think none of thoſe Plea- 
ſures are to be valued, but as they are ne- 
ceſlary. Yet they rejoice in them, and 
with due gratitude .acknowledg the ten- 
derneſs of the great Author of Nature, 
who has planted in us Appetites, by which 
thoſe things that are necellary for our pre- 
ſervation,are likewiſe made pleaſant to us. 
For how miſerable a thing would Life be, 
if thoſe daily Diſeaſes of Hunger and 
Thir(t, were to be carried oft by ſuch 
bitter Drugs, as we muſt uſe for thoſe 
Diſeaſes that return ſeldomer upon us? 
and thus theſe pleaſant, as well as proper 
Gifts of Nature, do maintain the ſtrength 
and the ſprightlineſs of our Bodies. 

They do alſo entertain themſelves with 
the other Delights that they ler in at their 
Eyes, their Ears, and their Noſtrils, as the 
pleaſant reliſhes and ſcaſonings of Life, 
which Nature ſeems to have marked out 

pecn- 
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peculiarly for Man : fince no other fort 
of Animals contemplates the _— and 
Beauty of the Univerſe ; nor is delighted 
with ſmells, but as they diſtinguiſh Meats 
by them; nor do they apprehend the 
Concords or Diſcords of Sounds ; yet in 
all Pleaſures whatſoever, they obſerve this 
temper, that a leſſer Joy may not hinder 
a greater, and that Pleaſure may never 
breed Pain, which they think does al- 
ways follow diſhoneſt Pleaſures. But they 
think it a madneſs for a Man to wear out 
the Beauty of his Face, or the force of his 
natural Strength, and to corrupt the 
ſprightlineſs of his Body by floth and 
lazineſs, or to waſt his Body by faſting, 
and ſo to weaken the ſtrength of his Con- 
ſtitution, and rejeR the other delights of 
Life 3 unleſs by renouncing his own fatiſ- 
faction, he can either ſerve the Publick, or 
promote the happineſs of others, for 
which he expects a greater Recompence 
from (70d. So that they look on ſuch a 
courſe of Life, as a mark of a Mind, that 
is both cruel to it ſelf, and ingrateful to 
the Author of Nature, as if we would not 
be beholden to him for his Favors, and 
therefore would reject all his Bleſſings and 
ſhould 
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ſhould afftlit himfeclf for the empty ſhadow 
of Vertue ; or for no better end, than to 
render himſelf capable to bear thoſe Miſ- 
fortunes which poſlibly will never hap- 

n. 
This is their Notion of Vertue and of 
Pleaſure ; they think that no Man's Rea- 
ſon can carry him to a truer Idea of them, 
unleſs ſome diſcovery from Heaven ſhould 
inſpire one with ſublimer Notions. 1 
have not now the leaſure to examine all 
this, whither they think right or wrong in 
this Matter : nor dol judg it neceſfary, 
for | have only undertaken to give you 
an account of their Conſtitution, but not 
to defend every thing that is among them. 
I am ſure, that whatſoever may be faid 
of their Notions, there is not in the whole 
World, either a better People, or a hap- 
pier Government : Their Bodies are vi- 
gorous and lively z and tho they are but 
of a middle ſtature, and tho they have 
neither the fruitfulleſt Soil, nor the pureſt 
Air in the World : yet they do fo fortify 
themſelves by their temperate courſe of 
Life, againſt the unhealthineſs of their 
Air ; and by their induſtry they do fo 
cultivate their Soil, that there is no where 
to 
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"to be ſeen a greater encreaſe, both of 


Corn and Cattel, nor are there any 
where healthier Men to be found, and 
freer from Diſeaſes than among them : for 
one may ſee there,not only ſuch things put 
in practice, that Huſbandmen do com- 
monly for manuring and improving an ll 
Soil, but in ſome places a whole Wood is 
plucked up by the Roots, as well as whole 
ones planted in other places, where there 
were formerly none : In dotng of this the 
cheif conſideration they have 1s of carri- 
age, that their Timber may be either 
near their Towns, or lic upon the Sea, or 
ſome Rivers, ſo that it may be floated to 
them; forit is a harder work to carry 
Wood at any diſtance over Land, then 
Corn. The Peole are induſtrious, apt to 
learn, as well as chearftul and pleaſant ; 
and none can endure more labour, when 
it is neceſſary, than they 3 but except in 
that caſe they love their eaſe. They are 
unwearied purſuers of knowledg ; for 
when we. had given them ſome hints of the 
Learning and Diſcipline of the Greeks, 
concerning whom we only inſtructed 
them, (for we know that there was no- 
thing among the Romans, except their 

Hiſtorians 
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Hiſtorians and their Poets, that they would 
value much) it was ſtrange to ſee how ea- 
gerly they were ſet on learning that Lan» 
guage: We began to read a little of it to 
them, rather 1n compliance with their 
importunity,than out of any hopes of their 
profiting much by it : But after a very 
ſhort trial, we found they made ſuch a 
progreſs in it, that we ſaw our labour 
was like to be more ſucceſsful than we 
could have expected. They learned to 
write their Characters, and ro pronounce 
their Language fo right, and took up all 
ſo quick, they remembered it fo faith- 
fully, and became fo ready and corrett in 
the uſe of it,that it would have look'd like 
a Miracle, if the greater part of thoſe 
whom we taught had not been Men, both 
of extraordinay Capacity, and of a hit Age 
for it : They were for the greateft part 
choſen out among their learned Men, by 
their cheif Council, tho ſome learn'd it of 
their own accord. In three Years time 
they became Maſters of the whole Lan- 
guage, ſo that they read the beſt of the 
Greek Authors very exattly. I am ins 
deed apt to think, that they learned 
that Language the more ealily, becauſe rt 
ſ{cems 
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ſeems to be of kin to their own : | believe 
that they werea Colony of the Greeks ; 
for tho their Language comes nearer the 
Perſear, yet they retain many Names, both 
for their Towns and Magiſtrates, that are 
of Greek Origination. I had happened to 
carry a great many Books with me, inſtead 
of Merchandiſe, when | fatled my fourth 
Voyage 3 for I was fo far from thinking of 
coming back ſoon, that I rather thought 
never to have returned at all, and I gave 
them all my Books, among which many of 
Plato's and ſome of Ariſtotle's works were. 
I had alſo Theophraſiws of the Phants, which 
to my great regret, was imperfect ; for 
having laid it carelefsly by, while we 
were at Sea, a Monkey had fallen upon « 
and had torn out leaves in many places. 
They have no Books of Grammar, but 
Laſcares, for | did not carry Theodorws 
with me 3 nor have they any Dictionaries 
but Heſichiws and Dioſcorides, They e- 
ſteem Plztarch highly, and were much 
taken with Lzcian's Wit, and with his 
pleaſant way of writing. As for the Po- 
ets, they have Ariftophanes, Homer, Eu- 
ripides, and Sophocles of Aldns's Edition 3 
and for Hiſtorians, they have Thacidydes, 
Herodotws 
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Herodotss and Herodian, One of my 
Companions, Thricius Apinatws, happened 
to carry with him ſome of Hippocrates's 
Works, and Galex's Microtechne, which 
they hold in great eſtimation; for tho 
there is no Nation in the World, that 
needs Phyſick fo little as they do, yet 
there 1s not any that honours it ſo much: 
They reckon the knowledg of it to be one 
of the pleaſanteſt and profitableſt parts of 
Philoſaphy, by which, as they ſearch 
into the Secrets of Nature, ſo they not 
only find marvellous pleaſure in it, but 
think that in making ſuch enquiries, they 
do a moſt acceptable thing to the Author 
of Nature 3 and imagine that he, as all 
Inventers of curiaus - rey has expoled 
to our view this great Machine of the Uni- 
verſe, we being the only Creatures capa- 
ble of contemplating it : and that there- 
fore an exa&t and curious Obſerver and 
Admirer of his Workmanſhip, is much 
more acceptable to him, than one of the 
Herd ; who as if he were a Beaſt, and 
not capable of Reaſon, looks on all this 
glorious Scene, only as a dull and uncon- 


cerned Spettator, 
The 
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The Minds of the Otopians, when they 
are once excited by Learning, are very 
ingenious in finding out all ſuch Arts as 
tend to the conveniences of Life, Two 
things they owe to us, which are the Art 
of Printing,and the Manufacture of Pa- 
per : yet they do not owe theſe ſo en- 
tircly to us, but that a great part of the 


invention was their own ; for after we 


had ſhewed them ſome Paper-books of 
Aldw's [Impreſtion, and began to explain 
to them the way of making Paper, and 
ot printing, tho we ſpake but very crude- 
ly of both theſe, not being practiſed in 
either -of them, they preſently took up 
the whole matter from the hints that we 
gave them : and whereas before they only 
writ on Parchment, or on the Barks of 
Trees, or Reeds; they have now ſet up 
the Manufature of Paper, and Printing- 
preſſes: and tho at firſt they could not 
arrive at a perfection in them, yet by 
making many eflays, they at laſt found 
out, and corrected all their Errors, and 
brought the whole thing to perfedtion ; 
ſo that if they had but a good number of 
Greek Authors, they would be quickly 
ſupplied with many Copies of them : at 
| preſent 
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preſent ; tho they have no morethan thoſe 
] bave mentioned, yet by feveral Impreſ(- 
lioas, they have multiplied them into ma- 
ny thouſands, If any Man ſhould go 
among them, that had ſome extraordinafy 
Talent, or that by much travellirig had 
obſerved the Cuſtoms of many Nations, 
( which made us to be fo well received ) 
he would be very welcome to them ; for 
they are very defirous to know the (tate 
of the whole World. - Very few go 
among them on the account of Trathck, 
for what can a Man carry to them but 
Iron, or Gold, or Silver, which Mer- 
chants defire rather to export, than im- 
port to any ftrange Country : and as for 
their Exportation, they think i better to 
manage that themſelves, than to tet For- 
raigners come and deal in it, for by this 
means, as they underſtand the ſtate of the 
neighbouring Countries better, fo they 
keep up the Art of Navigation, which 
cannot be mamtained but by much pra- 
aiſ m it. 
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Of their Slaves, and of their e Marriages. 


HEY do not make Slaves of Pri- 

ſoners of War, except thoſe that 
are taken fighting againſt tem 5 nor 
of the Sons of their Slaves, nor of the 
Slaves of other Nations : the Slaves a- 
mong them, are only ſuch as are con- 
demned to that ſtate of Life for ſome 
Crime that they had committed, or which 
1s more common, ſuch as their Merchants 
find condemned to die in thoſe parts to 
which they trade, whom they redeem 
ſometimes at low rates: and in other 
places they have them tor nothing 3 and 
ſo they fetch them away. All their Slaves 
are kept at perpetual labour, and are 
always chained, but with this difference,that 
they treat their own Natives much worſe, 
looking on them as a more profligate fort 
of Pcoplez who not being reſtrained 
from Cnmes, by the advantages of fo ex- 
ce]lcnt an Education, are judged worthy 
of harder uſage than others. Another 
fort of Slaves, 1s, when ſome of the 
poorer ſort in the neighbouring Coun- 
trics, offer of their own accord to come 
and fcrve them 3 they treat theſe better, 
and 
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and uſe them in all other reſpeds, as well 
as thcir own Country Men, except that 
they impoſe more labour upon them, 
which is no hard task to them that have 
been accuſtomed to itz and if any of 
theſe have 'a mind to po back to their 
own Country, which indeed falls out but 
ſeldom, as they do not force them to (tay, 
ſo they do not fend them away empty 
handed. 

[ have already told you with what care 
they look after their Sick, fo that nothing 
1s left undone that can contribute either 
to their Eaſe or Health : and for thoſe who 
are taken with fixed and incurable Dif- 
caſes, they uſe all pofhible ways to cheriſh 
them, and to make their Lives as comfor-/ 
table as may be: they viſit them often, 
and take great pains to make their time 
paſs off eaſily : but when any is taken 
with a torturing and lingering pain, ſo 
that there is no hope, either of recovery 
or eaſe, the Prieſts and Magiſtrates come 
and exhort them, that fince they are now 
unable to go on with the buſtneſs of Lite, 
and are become a buxden to themſelves, 
and to all about them, fo that they have 
really out-lived themſelves, they would 
no longer nouriſh ſuch a rooted Diſtem- 
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per, but would chuſe rather to die, fince 
they cannot live, but in much muiſe- 
ry: being aſſured, that of they either 
deliver themſelves from their Prifon 
and Torture, or are willing that others 
ſhould do it, they ſhall be bappy after 
their Deaths: And ſnce by their dying 
thus, they loſe none of the Pleaſures, 
but only the Troubles of Lifez mw 
think they a&, not only reaſonably in fo 
doing, but religiouſly and piouſly ; be- 
cauſe they follow the Advices that are gi- 
ven them by the Priefts, who are the Ex- 
pounders of the Will of God to them. 
Such as are wrought on by theſe Perſwa- 
fions, do either ſtarve themſelves of their 
own accord,or they take Opium,and fo they 
die without pain. But no Manis forced on 
this way of ending his Life 3 and if they 
cannot be perſwaded to it, they do not 
for that fail in their attendance and care 
of them : But as they believe that a vo- 
luntary Death, when it is choſen u 
ſuch an Authority, is very honourable ; fo 
if any Man takes away his own Life, with- 
out the approbation of the Prieſts and 
the Senate, they give him none of the 
Honours of a decent Funeral, but throw 
his Body into ſome Ditch. 

Their 
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Their Women are not married before 
eighteen, nor their Men before two and 
twenty 3 and it any of them run into for- 
bidden Embraces before their Marriage, 
they are ſeverely puniſhed, and the privi- 
lege of Marriage is denied them, unleſs 
there is a ſpecial Warrant obtained for it 
afterward from the Prince. Such Diſor- 
ders caſt a great reproach upon the Maſter 
and Miltreſs of the Family in which they 
fall out ; for it is ſuppoſed, that they have 
been wanting to their Duty. The reaſon 
of puniſhing this ſo ſeverely, is, becauſe 
they think that if they were not fo (tri&- 
ly reſtrained from all vagrant Appetites, 
very few would engape in a married ſtate, 
in which Men venture the quiet of their 
whole Life, being reſtricted to one Per- 
ſon ; beſides many other Inconveniences 
that do accompany it. In the way of 
chufing of their Wives, they uſe a method 
that would appear to us very abſurd and 
ridiculous, but is conſtantly obſerved a- 
mong them, and accounted a wiſe and 
good Rule. Before Marriage, ſome grave 
Matron preſents the Bride naked, whether 
ſhe is a Virgin or a Widow, to the Bride- 
groom; and after that, ſome grave Man 
preſents the Bridegroom naked to the 
L 3 Bride. 
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Bride. We indeed both laughed at this, 
and condemned it as a very indecent 
thing. But they, on the other hand, 
wondere1 at the folly of the Men of all 
other Nations 5 who if they are but to 
buy a Horſe of a ſmall value, are fo cau- 
tious, that they will ſee every part of him, 
and take oft both his Sadle, and all his 
other Tackle, that there may be no ſecret 
Ulcer hid under under any of them ; and 
that yet 1n the choice of a Wife, on which 
depends the happineſs or unhappineſs of 
the reſt of* his Life, a Man ſhould ven- 
ture upon truſt, and only ſee about an 
handbreadth of the Face,all the reſt of the 
Body being covered 3 under which there 
may hc hid that which may be contagious, 
as well as loathlome. All Men are not fo 
wilc, that they chuſe a Woman only for 
her good Qualities z and even wiſe Men 
conlider the Body, as that which adds not 
a little to the Mind : And it 1s certain, 
there may be ſome ſuch deformity covered 
with ones Clothes, as may totally ahenate 
a Man from his Wite, when it 15 too late 
to part with her: for if ſuch a thing is 
diſcovered after Marriage, a Man has no 
remedy but patience : So they think it 1s 
realvnable, that there ſhould be a good 

provition 
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proviſion made againſt ſuch miſchievous 
Frauds. 

There was ſo much the more reaſon in 
making a regulation in this Matter, be- 
cauſe they are the only People of thoſe 
parts that do neither allow of Polygamy, 
nor of Divorces, except in the caſes of 
Adultery, or inſutferable Perverſneſs : 
for in theſe Caſes the Senate diſlolves the 
Marriage, and grants the injured Perſon 
leave to marry again 3 but the Guilty are 
made infamous, and are never allowed 
the privilege of a ſecond Marriage. 
None are ſuffered to put away their 
Wives againlt their Wills, becauſe of any 
great Calamity that may have fallen on 
their Perſon ; for they look on it as the 
height of Cruelty and Treachery to a- 
bandon either of the married Perſons, 
when they need molt the tender care of 
their Conſort; and that chictly in the 
caſe of old Age, which as it carries many 
Diſcaſes along with it, ſo it is a Diſeaſe of 
it (elf. Bur it falls often out, that when 
a married Couple do not agree well toge- 
ther, they by mutual conſent ſeparate , 
and find out other Perſons with whom 
they hope they may live more happily : 
yet this 1s not done, without obtaining 

L 4 leave 
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leave of the Senate 3 which never admits 
of a Divorce, but upon a ſtrict enquiry 
made, both by the Senators and their 
\yives, into the Grounds upon which it 
proceec's : and even when they are fa- 
tixficd concerning the Reaſons of it, they 
20 on but flawly, for they reckon that 
t00 great calincls, in granting leave for 
new Marriages, would very much (ſhake 
the kindneſs of married Perſons. They pu- 
21th feverely thoſe that detilethe Marriage- 
Bcd : If both Parties are married,they are 
divorced, and the injured Perſons may 
marry one anataer, or whom they pleaſe 3 
yutthe Adultercr, and the Adulterels are 
condemned to ſlavery. Yet if either of 
the injured Perſons cannot ſhake off the 
Love of the married Perſon, they may 
live with thera (till in that ſtate ; but they 
muft | fallow them to that Labour to 
which the Slaves are condemned 5 and 
ſometimes the Repentance of the con» 
demned Perſon, together with the un- 
thaken kindneſs of the innocent and 1n- 
Jared Perſon, has prevailed fo far with 
the Prince, that he has taken off the Sen» 
tence : But thoſe that relapſe, after they 
are once pardoned, are puniſhed with 
Death. 

Their 
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niſbment for other Crimes ; but that is 
left to the Senate, to temper it according 
to the Circumſtances of the Fact. Hul- 
bands have power to correct their Wives, 
and Parents to corred their Children, un- 
leſs the Fault is fo great, that a publick 
Puniſhment is thought neceflary for the 
ſtriking terror into others. For the moſt 
part, Slavery is the puniſhment even of 
the greateſt Crimes; for as that is no leſs 
terrible to the Criminals themſelves than 
Death 3 ſo they think the preſerving them 
in a ſtate of ſervitude, is more for the In- 
tereſt of the Common- Wealth, than the 
killing them outright 3 ſince as their La- 
bour 1s a greater benefit to the Publick, 
than their Death could be ; fo the ſight of 
their Miſery 1s a more laſting terror to 
other Men, than that which would be 
given by their Death. If their Slaves re- 
bel, and will not bear their Yoke, and 
ſubmit to the Labour that is enjoined 
them, they are treated as wild Beaſts that 
cannot be kept in order, nenther by a 
Priſon, nor by their Chains 3 and are art 
laſt put to death. But thoſe who bear 
their Puniſhment patiently, and are (© 
much wrought on by that prefiure, that 
| lics 
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lies ſo hard on them, that it appears they 
are really more troubled for the Crimes 
they have committed, than for the Miſe- 
ries they ſuffer, are not out of hope, but 
that at laſt either the Prince will, by his 
Prerogative, or the People will by their 
interceſſion reſtore them again to their 
liberty, or at leaſt very much mitigate 
their ſlavery. He that tempts a married 
Woman to Adultery, is no leſs ſeverely 
puniſhed, than he that commits it ; for 
they reckon that a laid and ſtudied Deſign 
of committing any Crime, is equal to the 
Fact it felf'; fince 1ts not taking effect does 
not make the Perſon that did all that in 
him lay in order to it, a whit the leſs 
guilty. 

They take great pleaſure in Fools, and 
as it is thought a baſe and unbccoming 
thing to uſe them ill, ſo they do not 
think it amiſs for People to divert them- 
ſelves with their Folly : and they think 
this is a great advantage to the Fogls 
themſclves : For if Men were fo ſullen 
and ſevere, as not at all to pleaſe them- 
ſelves with their ridiculous behaviour, 
and fooliſh ſfaymgs, which 1s all that they 
can do to recommend themſclves to 0- 
thers, 1t could not be expected that they 

would 
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would be ſo well look'd to, nor fo ten- 
derly uſed as they muſt otherwiſe be. If 
any Man ſhould reproach another for his 
being miſhaped or imperfect in any part 
of his Body,it would not at all be thought 
a refletion on the Perſon that were fo 
treated, but it would be accounted a very 
unworthy thing for him that had upbraid- 


"ed another with that which he could hot 


help. It is thought a ſign of a ſluggiſh 
and ſordid Mind, not to preſerve careful- 
ly one's natural Beauty 3 but it is like- 
wiſe an infamous thing among then to 
uſe Paint or Fard. And they all fee that 
no Beauty recommends a Wife ſo much to 
her Huſband, as the probity of her Life, 
and her Obedience : for as ſome few are 
catched and held only by Beauty, fo all 
People are held by the other Excellencies 
which charm all the World. 

As they fright Men from committing 
Crimes by Punilhments, fo they invite 
them to the love of Vertue, by publick 
Honours : therefore they erect Statues in 
honour to the memories of ſuch worthy 
Men as have deſerved well of their Coun- 
try, and ſet theſe in their Market-places, 
both to perpetuate the remembrance of 
their Actions, and to be an 1incitement 

to 
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to their Poſterity to follow their ex- 
ample. 

If any Man afpires to any Office, he is 
ſure never to compals it : They live all 
ealily together, for none of the Magi- 
ſtrates are either inſolent or cruel to the 
Pco; ics but they affect rather to be cal- 
led Fathers, and by bcing really fo, they 
well d-ſcrve that Name ; and the People 
pay them all the marks of Honour the 
more frecly, becauſe none are exacted of 
them. The Prince himſelf has no di- 
ſtintion, either of Garments, or of a 
Crown 4 but is only known by a Sheaf 
of Corn that is carried before him, as the 
High Prieſt is alſo known by a Wax Light 
that is carried before him. 

They have but few Laws, and ſuch is 
their Conſtitution, that they need not 
many. They do very much condemn 
other Nations, whoſe Laws, together 
with the Commentaries on them, (well 
up to ſo many Volumes ; for they think 
it an unreaſonable thing to oblige Men to 
obey a Body of Laws, that are both of 
ſuch a bulk, and fo dark, that they can- 
not be read or underſtood by every one 
of the Subjeds. 


They 
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They have no Lawyers among ther, 
for they conſider them as a fort of Pev- 
ple, whoſe Profeffion it is to difguiſe Mat- 
ters, as well as to wreſt Laws ; and there- 
fore they think it is much better that eve- 
ry Man ſhould plead his own Caufe, and 
truſt it to the Judg, as well as im other 
places the Client does it to a Counſellor. 
By this means they both cut off many de» 
lays, and find out Truth more certainly : 
for after the Parties have laid open rhe 
Merits of their Cauſe, without thofe Ar- 
tifices which Lawyers are apt to fuggeſt, 
the Judg examines the whole Matter, and 
fupports the ſimplicity of fuch well- mean- 
ig Perſons, whom otherwiſe crafty Men 
would be ſure to run down : And thus 
they avoid thoſe Evils, which appear very 
remarkably among all thoſe Nations that 
labour under a vaſt load of Laws. Eve- 
ry one of them is skilled in th&r Law, for 
as it is a very ſhort ſtudy, fo the plam- 
neſt meaning of which words are capa- 
ble, is always the fenſe of their Laws. 
And they argue thus; All Laws are pro- 
mulgated for rhis end, that every Man 
may know his Duty ; and therefore the 
plaineſt and moſt obvious ſenſe of the 
words,is that which muſt be put on rhem 3 
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ſince a more refined Expoſition cannot be 
ealily comprehended, and Laws become 
thereby uſeleſs to the greater part of Man- 
kind, who need moſt the direction of 
them : for to them it 1s all one, not to 
make a Law at all, and to couch it in 
ſuch tearms, that without a quick appre- 
henfion, and much (ſtudy, a Man cannot 
find out the true meaning of it 3 and the 
generality of Mankind arc both fo dull, 
and ſo much imployed in their ſeveral 
Trades, that they have neither the lei- 
ſure nor the capacity requilite for ſuch an 
enquiry. 

Some of their Neighbours, who are 
Maſters of their own Libertics, having 
long ago, by the affiſtance of the Utop:- 
ans, ſhaken off the Yoke of Tyranny ; 
and being much taken with thoſe Vertues 
that they obſerve among them, have come 
to them, and delired that they would ſend 
Magiſtrates among them to govern them 3 
ſome changing them every Year, and 0- 
thers every five Years. At the end of 
their Government, they bring them back 
to Otopia, with great dr Te of ho- 
nour and eſteem, and carry away others 
to govern 1n their ſtead. In this they 
ſcem to have fallen upon a very good Ex- 
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pedient for their own happineſs and fafe- 
ty : For (ince the good or ill Condition 
of a Nation depends ſo much upon their 
Magiſtrates, they could not have made a 
better choice, than by pitching on Men 
whom no Advantages can biaſs ; four 
Wealth is of no uſe to them, fince they 
muſt go'ſo ſoon back to their own Coun- 
try; and they being ſtrangers among 
them, are not engaged in any of their 
Heats or Animolities : And it 1s certain, 
that when Publick Judicatories axe ſway- 
ed, either by partial Aﬀe@ions, or by 
Avarice, there muſt follow upon it a diſ- 
ſolution of all Juſtice, which is the chict 
Sinew of Society. 

The Otopians call thoſe Nations that 
come and ask Magiſtrates from them, 
Neighbours ;, but they call thoſe tro whom 
they have been more particularly afliſting, 
Friends, And whereas all other Nations 
are perpetually either making Leagues, or 
breaking them, they never enter into any 
Alliance with any other State. T hey think 
Leagues are uſeleſs things, and reckon, 
that if. the common Ties of Humane Na- 
ture do not knit Men together, the Faith 
of Promiſes will have no great efte& on 
them: And they are the more confirmed 
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in this, by that wtnety they ſee among the 
Nations round about them, who arc no 
ſtrict obſervers of Leagues and Treaties, 
We know how religioufly they are ob- 
ſerved in Exrope; more particularly where 
the Chriſtian Dodtrine is received, among 
whom they are facted and mviohble. 
Which is partly owing to the Jutftice and 
Goodnefs of the Princes themſelves, and 
partly to their Reverence that they pay 
to the Popes : who as they are moſt relt- 
gious obſervers of their own Promiſes, ſo 
they exhort all other Princes to perform 
theirs ; and when fainter Methods do not 
preval, they compel them to it by the 
ſeverity of the Paſtoral Cenfurez and 
think that it wonkd be the moſt indecent 
thing poſlible, if Men who are particu- 
larly deſigned by the ritle of the Faithful, 
ſhonld not religioatly keep the Faith of 
their Treaties. But in that new found 
World, which i not more diftant from 
us m Seituation, than it is diſagreeing from 
us in their Marmers, and courſe of Life, 
there is no truſting to aces, even” tho 
they were made with alt the pomp of the 
moſt Sacred Ceremonies that is poſlible : 
On the contrary, they are the ſooner bro- 
ken for that, fone ſhght Pretence being 
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found in the words of the Treaties, which 
are contrived in ſuch ambiguous Terms, 
and that on deſign, that they can never 
be ſa ſtritly bound, but they will always 
hind ſome Luop-hole to eſcape at 3 and fo 
they break both their 'Leagues and their 
Faith. And this is done with that impu- 
dence, that thoſe very Men who value 
themſelves on having ſuggeſted theſe Ad- 
vices to their Princes, would yet, with a 
haughty ſcora, declaim againſt f:ch 
Craft, or to ſpeak plainer, ſuch Fraud 
and Deccit, if they found private Men 
make uſe of it in their Bargains; and 
wou!d readily ſay, that they deferved to 
be hanged for it. 

By this means it is, that all ſort of Ju- 
ſtice paſſes in the World, but for a luw- 
ſpirited and vulgar Vertue, which is far 
below the dignity of Royal Greatnefs, 
Or at leaſt, rhere are two forts of Julie 
ſet up : the one is mean,and creeps on the 
Ground, and therefore becomes none but 
the baſer fort of Men, and fo mult be 
kept in ſeverely by-many reſtraints, that 
it may not break out beyoad the Bounds 
that are ſet to it. The other 1s, the pecult- 
ar Vertue of Princes, which as nt 15 more 
mijeſtick than that which becomes the 
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Rabble, ſo takes a freer compaſs 3 and 
lawful or unlawtul, arc only meaſured by 
Pleaſure and Interelt. Theſe prattices a- 
mong the Princes that lie about Clropia, 
who make (o little account of their Faith, 
ſcem to be the Reaſons that determine 
them to engage in no Confederacies : per- 
haps they would change their mind if they 
lived among us: but yet tho Treatics 
were more rcligioully obſerved, they 
would ſtill diſlike the cuſcom of making 
them ; fince the World has taken up a 
falſe Maxim upon it, as it there were no 
tie of Nature knitting one Nation to 
another,that areonly ſeparated perhaps by 
a Mountain, or a River, and that all were 
born in a ſtate of Hoftitity, and ſo might 
lawfully do all that miſchicf to their 
Neighbours, againſt which there is no 
proviſion made by Treaties: And that 
when Treaties are made, they do not cut 
off the Enmity, or reſtrain the Licenſe 
of preying upon one another, if by the 
unskiltulneſs of wording them, there are 
not effettual Proviſo's made againſt them, 
They on the other hand judg, that no 
Man is to be eſteemed our Enemy that has 
never injured us 3 and that the Partner- 
ſhip of the Humane Nature, that is 

among 
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among all Men, is inſtead of a League. 
And that kindneſs and good Nature unite 
Men more effettually, and more forcibly 
than any Agreements whatſoever ; (ince 
thereby the Engagements of Mens Hearts 
become ſtronger, than any thing can 
be to which a few words can bind them. 


Of their Military Diſcipline. 


Hey deteſt War as a very brutal 
thing 3 and which, to the reproach 

of Humane Nature, 1s more practiſed by 
Men, than by any ſort of Beaſts : and 
they, againſt the cuſtom of almoſt all 
other Nations, think that there is nothing 
more inglorious than that Glory that 1s 
gained by War: And therefore tho they 
accuſtom themſelves daily to Military Ex- 
erciſes, and the Diſcipline of War, in 
which not only their Men, but their Wo- 
men likewiſe, are trained up, that ſo in 
caſes of Necefiity, they may not be quite 
uſeleſs : Yet they do not rathly engage in 
War, unleſs it be either to defend them- 
ſelves, or their Friends, from any unjuſt 
Aggreſlorsz or out of good Nature,or in 
compaſſion to an oppreſtled Nation, that 
they aſſiſt them tothe ſhaking off tazeYoke 
M 2 of 
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Tyranny. They indeed help their Friends, 
not only in Defenſive, but alſo in Offen- 
ſive Wars : but they never do that, unleſs 
they had been conſulted with while the 
Matter was yet entire 3 and that being fa- 
tisied with the Grounds on which th 

went, they had found that all Deman 

of Reparation were rejected, ſo that a 
War was neceſiary : which they do not 
think to be only juſt, when one Neighbour 
makes an inrode on another, by publick 
Order, and carries away their Spoilsz but 
when the Merchants of one Country are 
opprelled in another, either under the 
pretence of ſome unjuſt Laws, or by the 
perverſe wreſting of good ones : this they 
count a juſter cauſe oft War than the 
other, becauſe thoſe Injuries are done un- 
der ſome colour of Laws. This was the 
only Ground of that War, in which they 
engaged with the A(epbelogetes againſt the 
Alecopolitanes, a little before our time : for 
the Merchants of the former, baving, as 
they thought, met with great injuſtice 
among the latter, that, whether it was in 
it ſelf right or wrong, did draw on a 
terrible War, many of their Neighbours 
being engaged 1a it 3 and their keenneſs in 
carrying it on, being ſupported by their 
ſtrength 
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ſtrength in maintaining it 3 it not only 
ſhook ſome very flouriſhing States, and 
very much afflited others ; but after a 
ſeries of much Miſchief, it ended in the 
entire conqueſt and (Javery of the Aleopo- 
litanesr, who tho before the War, they 
were -in all refpe&s much ſuperior to the 
Nephelogetes, yet by it they fell under their 
Empire 3 But the QOtopians, tho they had 
afiiſted them in the War,yet pretended to 
no ſhare of the ſpoil. 

But tho they aſliſt their Friends fo vt- 
gorouſly, in raking reparation for Inju- 
ries that are done them in ſuch Matters ; 
yet if they themſelves ſhould meet with 
any ſuch fraud, provided there were no 
violence done to their Perſons, they 
would only carry it fo far, that unlefs (a- 
tsfaction were made, they would give 
over trading with ſuch a People. T his is 
not done, becauſe they conſider theit 
Neighbours more than their own Citt- 
zens 4 but ſince their Netghbours trade 
every one upon his own Stock, Fraud is 
a more fenſ{ible injury to them, than it is 
to the Deopiars, among whom the Pr! 
lick only ſaffers m fuch a caſe : And (12: 
they expe& nothing in return for the Mer 
chandize that thev <xport + but that in 
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which they abound ſo much, and is of lit- 
tle uſe to them, the loſs does not much 
aff-& them ; therefore they think it would 
be too ſevere a thing to revenge a Los 
that brings ſo little inconvenience with it, 
either to their Life, or their Livelihood, 
with the death of many People : but it 
any of their Pcople is either killed or 
wounded wrongfully, whether that be 
done by Publick Authority, or only by 
private Men, as ſoon as they hear of it, 
they ſend Ambaſladors, and demand, that 
the Guilty Perſons may be delivered up 
tothem ; and if that 1s denied, they de- 
clare War ; but if that is done,they con- 
demn thoſe cither to Death or Sla- 
very. 

They would be bothtroubled and aſha- 
med of a bloody ViGory over their Enemies z 
and think it would be as fooliſh a Pur- 
ehaſe, as to buy the moſt valuable Goods 
at too high a Rate. And in no Victory 
do they glory ſo much, as in that which is 
gazned by dexterity and good condudt, 
without Bloodſhed. They appoint pub- 
lick Triumphs in ſuch Caſcs, and- erc&t 
Trophics to the honour of thoſe who 
have ſucceeded well in them for then 
do they reckon that a Manacts ſutably- to 
Lis 
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his Nature, when he conquers his Enemy 
in ſuch a way, that no other Creature but 
a Man could be capable of it, and that is, 
by the ſtrength of his Underſtanding. 
Bears, Lions, Boors, Wolves, and Dogs, 
and other Animals, imploy their bodily 
Force one againſt another, 1n which as 
many of them are ſuperior to Man, both 
1n ſtrength and fiercencls, fo they are all 
ſubdued by the reaſon and underſtanding 
that is 1n him, 

The only Deſign of the QOropians in 
War, is to obtain that by Force, which if 
it had been granted them in time, would 
have prevented the War ; or if that can- 
not be done, to take ſo ſevere a Revenge 
of thoſe that have injured them, that they 
may be terrified from doing the like in 
all time coming. By theſe Ends they 
meaſure all their Deſigns, and manage 
them ſo, that it 1s viſtvle that the Appe- 
tite of Fame or Vain-glory, does not 
work ſo much on them, as a juſt care of 
their own Security. 

As ſoon as they declare War, they take 
care to have a preat many Schedules, that 
are ſcaled with their Common Seal, athxed 
in the moſt conſpicuous places of their 
Enemies Country. This ts carried ſecretly, 
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and done m many places all at once, In 
thoſe they promile great Rewards to ſuch 
as (hall kill the Prince, and lefler in pro- 
portion to (ſuch as (hall kill any other Per- 
ions, who are thoſe on whom, next to the 
Prince kiraſelf, they caſt the chiet blame 
of the War. And they double the Sum 
to him, that ialteadof killing the Perſon 
ſo inarked out, ſhall take him alive, and 
-1t him in their hands. They offer not 
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wiy Indemnity, but Rewards, to fuch of 
15. Pericns themſelves that are ſo marked, 
it hey will at againſt their Country- 
T<n : By this means thoſe that are named 
in their Schedules, become not only di- 
Bruſtful of their Fellow-Citizens, but are 
;j22!ous of one another : and are much 
di!trated by Fear and Danger ; for it has 
otten fallen out, that many of them, and 
even the Prince himfelf, have been be- 
traved by thole in whom they have truſted 
moſt : for the Rewards that the Ctopiaxs 
offcr, are ſo unmeaſurably great,that there 
1sno ſort of Crime to which Men cannot 
be drawn by them. They conſider the 
Pulque that thoſe run, who undertake fuch 
Services, and oftcr a Recompence propor- 
'ONC44 00 the dangers not only a valt deal 

of Cuid, but grout Revenucs in Lands, 
that 
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that he among other Nations that are their 
Friends, where they may go and enjoy 
them very ſecurely ; and they obſerve the 
Promiſes they make of this kind moſt re- 
ligiouſly. They do very much approve 
of this way of corrupting their Enemies, 
tho it appears to others to be a baſe and 
cruel thing 3 but they look on it as a 
wiſe courſe, to make an end of that which 
would be otherwiſe a great War, without 
ſo much as hazarding one Battel to decide 
it. They think it likewiſe an A of Mer- 
cy and Love to Mankind, to prevent the 
great flaughter of thoſe that muſt other- 
wiſe be killed in the progreſs of the War, 
both of their own fide, and of their Ene- 
mic*, by the death of a few that are moſt 
guilty 3 and that in ſo doing, they are 
kind even to their Enemies, and pity 
them no leſs than their own People, as 
knowing that the greater part of them do 
not engage in the War of their own ac- 
cord, but are driven into 1t by the Path- 
ons of their Prince. 

If this Method does not ſucceed with 
them, then they ſow Seeds of Contention 
among their Enemies, and animate the 
Prince's Brother, or ſome of the Nobility, 
tO aipire to the Crown. If they cannot 
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diſunite them by Domeſtick Broils, then 
they engage their Netghbours againſt 
them, and make them ſet on foot ſome 
old Pretenſtions, which are never wanting 
to Princcs, when they have occaſion for 
them. And they ſupply them plentifully 
with Mony, tho but very ſparingly with 
any Auxiliary Troops : for they are fo 
tender of their own People, that they 
would not willingly exchange one of 
them, even with the Prince of their Ene- 
mics Country. 

But as they keep their Gold and Silver 
only for {uch an occalion, ſo when that 
ofters it (elt, they ealily part with it, ſince 
it would be no inconvenience to them, 
tho they ſhould reſerve nothing of it to 
themſclves. For belides the Wealth that 
they have among them at home, they have 
a vaſt Treaſure abroad 3 Many Nations 
round about them, being deep in their 
Debt : ſo that they hire Souldiers from all 
Places for carrying on their Wars ; but 
chicfly from the Zapolets, who lie five 
hundred miles from Ctopia caſtward. 
Tixcy arc a rude, wild, and fierce Nati- 
on, who delight in the Woods and 
Rocks, among which they were born and 
bred up. They arc hardned bath 
ayain(t 
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againſt Heat, Cold, and Labour, and 
know nothing of the delicacies of Life. 
They do not apply themſclves to Agri- 
culture, nor do they care cither tur their 
Houſes or their Clothes. Cattel 1s all 
that they look after 3,and for the greateſt 
part, they live either by their Hunting, or 
upon Rapine 3 and arc made, as it were, 
only for War. They watch all opportu- 
nities of engaging 1m it, and very readily 
embrace ſuch as arc offered them. Great 
numbers of them will often go out, and 
offer themſelves upon a very low Pay, to 
ſerve any that will employ them : the 
know none of the Arts of Lite, but thoſe 
that le: ad to the taking 1t away z they 
ſcrve*thoſe that hire them, both with 
much courage and great Fidelity 5 but 
will not engage to ſerve for any deter- 
min'd time, and agree upon ſuch Terms, 
that the next day they may po over to 
the Enemies of thoſe whom they ſerve, 
it they offer them a greater pay : and 
they will perhaps return to them the day 
after that, upon a higher advance of their 
Pay. There are few Wars in which they 
make not a confiderable part of the Ar- 
mics of both ſides : fo it fails often out, 
that they that are of kin to one another, 
and 
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and were hired in the ſame Country, and 
ſo have lived long and familiarly together ; 
yet they forgetting both their Relation 
and former, Friendihip, kill one another 
upon no other conſideration, but becauſe 
they are hired to it, for a little Mony, by 
Princes of different Intereſts: aud fo 
great regard have they to Mony, that they 
are eafily wrought on by the difference of 
one Penny a Day, to change ſides. So 
entirely does their Avarice turn them, 
and yet this Mony on which, they are fo 
much ſer, is of little uſe to theny; for 
what they purchaſe thus with their Blood, 
they quickly waſte it on Luxury, which 
among them is but of 2 poor and rpiſera- 
ble form. 

This Nation ferves the Coprars againſt 
all People whatſoever, for they pay high- 
er than any vther. The Qtopians hold 
this for a Maxim, that as they ſeek out the 
beſt fort of Men for their own uſe at 
home, ſo they make uſe of this worſt fort 
of Men for the Conſumption of War, and 
therefore they hire them with the offers 
of vaſt Rewards, to expole themlclves to 
all ſorts of hazards, out of which the 
greacer part never returns to claim their 
Promiſes, Yet they make them good 

moſt 
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molt religiouſly to ſuch as eſcape. And 
this animates them to adventure again, 
when there is occaſion for it; for the 
Oltopians are not at all troubled how ma- 
ny of them ſoever happen to be killed ; 
and reckon it a ſervice done to Mankind, 
if they could be a mean to deliver the 
World from ſuch a leud and vicious fort 
of People, that ſeem to have run toge- 
ther, as to the Drain of Humane Nature. 
Next to theſe they are ſerved in their 
Wars, with thoſe upon whole account 
they undertake them, and with the Auxi- 
hary Troops of theis other Friends, to 
whom they join ſome few of their own 
People, and ſend ſome Man of eminent 
and approved Vertue to commaud in 
chief. There are two ſent with him, who 
during his Command, are but private 
Men, but the fir(t is to ſucceed him if he 
ſhould happen to be either killed or ta- 
ken; and 1n cafe of the like misfortune 
to him, the third comes in his place 3 and 
thus they provide againſt ill Events, that 
ſach Accidents as may befa) their Generals, 
may not endanger their Armies. When 
they draw out Troops of their own Peo- 
ple, they take fuch out of every City as 
freely offer themſclves, for none are for- 
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ced to go again(t their Wills, fince they 
think that it any Man 1s preſled that 
wants courage, he will not only a(t faint- 
ly, but by lis cowardiſe he will diſhearten 
others. But if any Invalion is made of 
their Country, they make uſe of ſuch 
Men, it they have good Bodies, tho they 
are not brave ; and cither put them a- 
board their Ships, or place them on the 
Walls of their Towns, that being ſo po- 
ſted, they may not find occations of fly- 
ing away z and thus cither ſhame, the 
heat of action, or the impoſitbility of fly- 
ing, bears down their Cowardiſe : 3 and 
ſo they make often a Vertue of Neceflity, 
and behave themſelves well, becauſe no- 
thing elſe is left them. But as they force no 
Man to go inio any Forreign War again(t 
his will, fo they do not hinder ſuch Wo- 
men as are willing to go along with their 
Huſbands : On the contrary, they encou- 
rage and praiſe them much for doing it ; 
they ſtand often next their Huſbands, in 
the front of the Army, They alſo place 
thoſe that are related together, and Pa- 
rents, and Children, Kindred, and thoſe 
that are mutually allied,near one another ; 
that thoſe whom Nature has inſpired with 
the greateſt zeal of aſliſting one another, 
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may be the neareſt and readieſt to do it 
and it is matter of great reproach, if Huſl- 
band or Wife ſurvive one another, or if 
a Child ſurvives his Parent, and therefore 
when they come to be engaged in attion, 
they continue to bght to the laſt Man, it 
their Enemies fland before them : And as 
they uſe all prudent Methods to avoid the 
endangering their own Men ; and it it is 
poſſible, let all the Action and Danger 
fall upon the Troops that they hice z fo if 
it comes to thar, that they mult engage, 
they charge then with as much courage, as 
they avoided it betore with prudence : nor 
1s it a fterce Charge at firſt, but it encreaſcs 
by degrees ; and as they continue in Acti- 
on, they grow more obſtinate, and preſs 
harder upon the Enemy, inſumuch that 
they will much ſooner die than give 
ground ;, for the certainty in which they 
are, that their Children will be well look- 
ed after, when they are dead, frees them 
from all anxiety concerning them, which 
does often maſter Men of great courage 3 
and thus they are animated by a noble 
and invincible reſolution. Their skill 1n 
Military Matters encreaſcs their Courage 3 
and the good Opinions which are infuled 
u1 them during their Education, accord- 

ing 
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ing to the Laws of the Country, and 
their Learning, add more vigor to their 
Minds : for as they do not undervalue 
Life to the degree of throwing it away 
too prodigally ; fo they are not fo inde» 
cently fond of it, that when they ſee 
they muſt ſacrifice it honourably, they 
will preſerve it by baſe and unbecoming 
Methods. In the greateſt heat of Adtion, 
the braveſt of their Youth, that have 
jointly devoted themſelves for that piece 
of Service, ſingle out the General of their 
Enemies, and fet- on him either openly, or 
lay an Ambuſcade for him : if any of 
them are ſpent and wearied in the At- 
rempt, others come in their ſtead, fo that 
they never give over purſuing him, cither 
by cloſe Weapons, when they can get near 
him, or thoſe that wound at a diſtance, 
when others get in between : thus they 
| feldom fail to kill or rake him at laſt, if 
he does not ſecure himſelf by flight. When 
they gain the Day in any Battel, they kill 
as few as pofibly they can ; and are much 
more ſet on taking many Priſoners, than 
on killing thoſe that fly before them : nor 
do they ever let their Men (o loole in the 
purfuir of their Enemies, that they do 


riot retain an entire Body ſtill in order ; 
ſo 
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ſo that if they have been force! to en- 
gagethe laſt of their Battalions, betore they 
could gain the day, they will rather let 
their Enemies all eſcape than purſue them, 
when their own Army 1s in diſorder ; re- 
membring well what has often fallen out to 
themſelves ; that when the main Body of 
their Army - has been quite defeated and 
broken, ſo that their Enemies reckoning 
the Victory was ſure and in their hands, 
have let themſelves looſe into an irregular 
purſuit, a few of them that lay for a re- 
ſerve, waiting a fit opportunity, have fal- 
len on them while they were in this chaſe, 
—_— and in diſorder, apprehenſive of 
no danger, but counting the Day their 
own ; and have turned the whole Acti- 
on, and fo wreſting out of their hands a 
Victory that ſeemed certain and undoub- 
ted, the vanquiſhed have of a ſudden be- 
come victorious. 

It is hard to tell whether they are more 
dextrous in laying or avoiding Ambuſhes : 
they ſometimes ſeem to fly when it is far 
from their thoughts 3 and when they 1n- 
tend to give Ground, they do it fo, that 
it is: very hard to find out their Deſign, 
If. they ſee they are ill poſted, or are like 


to he overpowred by numbers, then they 
| N cither 
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either march oft in the Night with 
ſilence, or by ſome Stratagem they delude 
their Enemies : if they retire in the day- 
time, they do it in ſuch order, that it is 
no le{s dangerous to fall upon them in a 
Retreat, than in a March. They fortify 
their Camps well, with a deep and large 
Trench ; and throw up the Earth that is 
dug out of it for a Wall 3 nor do they 
employ only their Slaves in this, but the 
whole Army works at it, except thoſe that 
are then upon the Guard; ſo that when 
ſo many hands are at work, a great Line 
and a ſtrong Fortification is finiſhed in fo 
ſhort a time,that it is ſcarce credible. Their 
Armour is very ſtrong for defence, and yet 
is not ſo heavy as to make them uneaſy in 
their Marches 3 they can even ſwim with 
it, All that are trained up to War, pra- 
Ctiſe (\wimming much : both Horſe and 
Foot, make great uſe of Arrows, and are 
very expert at it : they have no Swords, 
but fight with a Poll-ax that is both ſharp 
end heavy, by which they thruſt or ſtrike 
down an Enemy ; they are very good at 
finding ont warlike Machines, and diſguiſe 
them (@ well, that the Enemy does not per- 
cerve them, till he feels the uſe of them ; fo 
that he cannot prepare ſuch a Defence a- 
gainſt 
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gainſt them, by which they might be made 
ridiculous, as- well as uſcleſs 3 the chicf 
conſideration had in the making of them, 
1s, that they may be eaſily carried and ma- 
naged, 

If they agree to a Truce, they obſerve 
it ſo teligioutly, that no provocations will 
make them break it. They never lay their 
Enemies Country waſte, nor burn their 
Corn, and even in their Marches they take 
all poſſible care, that neither Horſe nor 
Foot may tread it down, for they do not 
know but that they may have uſe for it 
themſelves. They hurt no Man that they 
find difarmed, unle(G he is a Spy. When a 
Town is ſurrendred to them, they take it 
into their Protection : and when they car- 
ry a place by ſtorm, they never plunder ir, 
but put thoſe only to the Sword that op- 
poſed the rendring of it, and make the 
reſt of the Garifon Slaves : but for the 
other Inhabitants, they do them no hurt ; 
and if any of them had adviſcd a ſurren- 
der of it, they give them good Rewards 
out of the Eſtates of thoſe that they con- 
demn, and diſtribute the ret among therr 
Auxiliary Troops, but they th:mlclves 
take no ſbare of the Spoil, | 

When a War is ended, they do not ob- 
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lige their Friends to reimburſe them of 
their expence 1n it 3 but they take that 
from the conquered, either in Mony which 
they keep forthenext occalion,or in Lands, 
out of which a conſtant Revenue 1s to be 
paid them 3 by many increaſes, the Reve- 
nue which they draw out from ſeveral 
Countrics on luch Occaſions, 1s now riſen 
to above 7cccoo Ducats a Year. They 
ſend ſome of their own People to receive 
theſe Revenues, who have orders to hve 
magnificently, and hike Princes, and fo 
they conſume much of it upon the place z 
and either bring over the reſt to Ctopia, 
or lend it to that Nation in which it lics, 
This they moſt commonly do, unleſs ſome 
great occalion which falls out, but very 
{:|dom,ſhould oblige them to call for it all, 
It is out of theſe Lands that they aſlign 
thaſe Rewards to ſuch as they encourage 
to adventure on ” defperate Attempts , 
which was mentioned formerly, It any 
Prince that engages in War with them, 1s 
making preparations for invading thcir 
Country, they prevent him, and make his 
Country the Scat of the War ; for they 
do not willingly ſuffer any War to break 
in upon their IfJand ; and if that ſhould 
happen, they would only deternd them- 
(clves 
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felves by their own People 3 but would 
not at all call for Auxiliary Troops to 
their aſliſtance. 


Of the Religions of the Utopians. 


Here are ſeveral (ſorts of Religions, 
not only in different parts of the 
I{land, but even in every Town; ſome 
worhipping the Sun, others the Moon, or 
one of the Planets : ſome worſhip ſuch: 
Men as have been eminent in former 
times for Vertue, or Glory, not only as 
ordinary Deities, but as the ſupream 
God : yet the greater and wiſer ſort of 
them worſhip none of theſe, but adore one 
Eternal, Inviſible, Infinite, and Incom- 

prehenſible Deity 3 as a Being. that is far — 
above a!l our Apprehenſions, that is ſpread 
over the whole Univerſe, not by its Bulk, 
but by its Power anq Vertue; him they 
call the Father of a, and acknowledg 
that the beginnings, the encreaſe, the pro- 
orels, the viciliitudes, and the end of all 
things come only from him ; nor do they 
offer divine honouts to any but to him 
alone. And indced, tho they ditter con- 
cerning other things, yet all agree 1n this 3 
that they think there is one {upream Being 
N 2 K; 
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that made and governs the World, whom 
they call in the Language of their Coun- 
ery, eMithras, They dittcr in this; that 
one thinks the God whom he worlhips 1s 
this Supream Being, and another thinks 
that his Idol is that God ; but they all 
agree in one principle,that whatever is this 
Supream Being, is alſo that Great Eſlence, 
ro whoſe Glory and Majelty all honours 
are alcribed by the conſent of all Nations. 

By degrees, they all fall off from the 
various Superſtitions that are among them, 
and grow up to that one Religion that is 
moſt in requeſt, and 1s much the belt : 
and there is no doubt to be made, but 
that all the others had vanilhed long ago, 
if it had not happned that ſome unlucky 
Accidents, falling on thoſe who were 
adviſing the change of thoſe ſuperſtitious 
ways of Worſhip 3 theſe have been aſcri- 
bed not to Chance, but to ſomewhat from 
Heaven :; and (o have raiſcd in them a fear, 
that the God, whoſe Worſhip was like to be 
abandoned, has interpoſed and revenged 
himſelf on thoſe that deſigned it. 

After they had heard from us, an ac- 
count of the Dod&trine, | the courſe of 
Life, and the Miracles of Chriſt, and of 
the wondertul conffancy of fo many Mar- 
| tyrs, 
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tyrs, whoſe Blood, that was (o willingly 
offered up by them, was the chict oc- 
cafion of fpreading their Religion over a 
vaſt number of Nations; it 1s not to be 
imagined how inclined they were to re- 
ceive it. I ſhall not determine whether 
this proceeded from any ſecret inſpiration 
of God, or whether it was becauſe it 
ſeemed fo favorable to that community of 
Goods, which is an opinion fo particular, 
as well as ſo dear to them ; finace they 
perceived that Chriſt and his Followers 
lived by that Rule ; and that it was (till 
kept up in ſome Communities among the 
ſincereſt ſort of Chriſtians. From which 
ſoever of theſe Motives it might be, true ic 
13, that many of them came over to our 
Religion, and were initiated into it by 
Baptiſm. But as two of our number were 
dead, ſo none of the four that ſurvived, 
were in Prieſts Orders; therefore we 
could do no more but baptize them 3 (a 
that to our great regret, they could not 
partake of the other Sacraments, that 
can only be adminiſtred by Prieſts : but 
they are inſtrufted concerning them, and 
long moſt vehemently for them 3 and 
they were diſputing very much among 
themſelves, Whether one that were choſen 
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by them to be a Preiſt, would not be 
thereby qualified to do all the things that 
belong to that Charafer, even tho he had 
no Authority derived from the Pope 3 
and they ſecmed to be reſolved to chuſe 
ſome for that Imployment, but they had 
not done it when I left them. 

Thoſe among them that have not re- 
ceived our Religion, yet do not fright 
any from it, and uſe none 11! that goes 
over toit; ſo that all the while I was 
there, one Man was only puniſhed on this 
occaſion, He being newly baptized, did, 
notwithſtanding all that we could ſay 
to the contrary, diſpute publickly con- 
cerning the Chriſtian Religion, with more 
zeal than diſcretion 3 and with ſo much 
heat, that he not only preferred our Wor- 
ſhip to theirs, but condemned all their 
Rites as profane ; and cried out againſt all 
that adhered to them, as impious and 
facrilegious Perſons, that were to be dam- 
ned to everlaſting Burnings. Upon this 
he, having preached theſe things often, 
was ſeized on, and after a Trial, he was 
condemned to baniſhment, not for having 
diſparaged their Religion, but for his 
flaming the People to Sedition ; for 'this 
15 one of their ancientelt Laws, that no 
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Man ought to be puniſhed for his Religi- 
on. At the firſt conſtitution of their Go- 
verment, CUtopws having underſtood, that 
before his coming among them,the old In- 
habitans had been engaged in grtat quarrels 
concerning Religion, by which they were 
ſo broken among themſelves, that he 
found it an eaſy thing to conquer them, 
ſince they did not unite their Forces 
againſt him, but every different Party in 
Religion fought by themſelves : upon that, 
after he had ſubdued them, he made a 
Law that every Man might be of what 
Religion he pleaſed, and might endeavor 
to draw others to it by the force of Ar- 
gument, - and by amicable and modeſt 
ways, but without bitterneſs againſt 
thoſe of other Opinions; but that he 
ought to uſe no other Force but that of 
Perſuaſion ; and was neither to mixt Re- 
proaches nor Violence with it 3 and ſuch 
as did otherwiſe, were to be condemned 
to Baniſhment or Slavery. 

This Law was made by Cteper, not 
only for - preſerving the Publick Peace, 
which he ſaw ſuffered much by daily Con- 
tentions and Irreconcilable Heats in theſe 
Matters, but becauſe he thought the In- 
tereſt of Religion it ſelf required it. 


He 
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He judged it was not fit to determine any 
thing raſhly in that Matter 3 and ſeemed 
to doubt whether thoſe different Forms 
of Religion might not all come from God, 
who might inſpire Men differently, he be- 
ing poſſibly pleaſed with a variety in it : 
and ſo he thought it was a very indecent 
and fooliſh thing for any Man to frighten 
and threaten other Men to believe any 
thing becauſe it ſeemed true to him ; and 
in caſe that one Religion were certainly 
true, and all the reſt falſe, he reckoned 
that the native Force of Truth would 
break forth at laſt, and ſhine bright, if it 
were managed only by the ſtrength of 
—_—— and with a winning gentle- 

> Whereas if ſuch Matters were car- 
ried on by Violence and Tumults, then, 
as the wickedeſt fort of Men is always 
the molt obſtinate, fo the holieſt and beſt 
Religion in the World might be overlaid 
with ſo much fooliſh ſuperſtition, that it 
would be quite choaked with it, as Corn 
1s with Briars and Thorns; therefore he 
lett Men wholly to their liberty in this 
matter, that they might be free to beleive 
as they ſhould ſee cauſe ; only he made 
a ſolemn and ſevere Law againſt ſuch as 


ſhould ſo far degenerate from the dignity 
of 
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of humane Nature, as to think that our 
Souls died with our Bodies, or that the 
World was governed by Chance, with- 
out a wiſe over-ruling Providence : for 
they did all formerly believe that there 
was a ſtate of Rewards and Puniſhments 
to the Good and Bad after this Life 3; and 
they look on thoſe that think otherwiſe, 
as ſcarce fit to be counted Men, fince 
they degrade ſo noble a Being as our 
Soul is, and reckon it to be no better 
than a Beaſts; ſo far are they from 
looking on ſuch Men as fit for humane 
ſociety, or to be Citizens of a well 
ordered Common-Wealth ; fince a Man 
of ſuch Principles muſt needs, as oft as 
he dares do it, defpile all their Laws and 
Cuſtoms : for there is no doubt to be 
made, that a Man who is affraid of no- 
thing but the Law, and apprehends no- 
thing after death, will not ſtand to break 
through all the Laws of his Country, 
either by fraud or force, that ſo he may 
ſatisfy his Appetites. They never raife 
any that hold theſe Maxims, cither to Ho- 
nours or Offices, nor imploy them in a- 
ny publick Truſt, but defpiſe them, as 
Men of baſe and fordid Minds : yet they 
do not puniſh them, becauſe they lay this 

down 
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doun for a ground, that a Man cannot 
make himſelf beleive any thing he pleaſes ; 
nor do they drive any to dillemble their 
thoughts by threatnings, ſo that Men are 
not tempted to lie or diſguiſe their Opi- 
nions among them ; which being a ſort of 
Fraud, is abhorred by the Otopians : they 
take indeed care that they may not argue 
for theſe Opinions, eſpecially before the 
common People : But they do ſuffer, and 
even encourage them to diſpute concern- 
ing them in private with their Prieſts, and 
and other grave Men, being confident 
that they will be cured of thoſe mad 
Opinions, by having reaſon laid before 
them. There are many among them that 
run far to the other extream, tho it 1s 
neither thought an 1]] nor unreaſonable 
Opinion, and therfore is not at all dil- 
couraged. They think that the Souls of 
Beaſts are immorta), tho far inferior to 
the dignity of the humane Soul, and not 
capable of ſo great a happineſs. They 
are almoſt all of them very firmly per- 
{waded, that good Men will be infinitely 
happy in another ſtate 5 ſo that tho they 
are compaſſionate to all that are ſick, yet 
they lament no Man's Death, except they 
ſee him part with Life uneaſy, and as if he 
were 
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were forced to it; For they look on this 
as a very ill perſage, as if the Soul being 
conſcious to it ({clf of Guilt, and quite 
hopeleſs, were affraid to die, from —=— 
ſecret hints of approaching miſery. They 
think that ſuch a Man's appearance before 
God, cannot be acceptable to him, who 
being called on, does not go out chear- 
fully, but is backward and unwilling, 
and 1s, as it were, dragged to it. They 
are (truck with horror, when they ſee 
any die in this manner, and carry them 
out in filence, and with ſorrow, and 
praying God that he would be merciful 
to the Errors of the departed Soul, 
they lay the Body in the Ground : but 
when any die chearfully, and full of 
hope, they do not mourn for them, but 
ſing Hymns when they carry out their 
Bodies, and commending their Souls very 

carneſtly to God, in ſuch a manner, that 
their whole behaviour is rather grave 

then ſad, they burn their Body, and 

ſet up a Pillar where the Pile was made, 

with an Inſcription to the honour of ſuch 

Mens memoryz And when they come 

from the Funeral, they diſcourſe of their 

good Life, and worthy Adtions, . but 

ſpeak of nothing oftner and with more 
pleaſure, 
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pleaſure, than of their ſerenity _ at their 
Death. They think ſuch reſpect paid to 
the memory of good Men, is both the 
greateſt Incitement to engage others to 
follow their Example, and the molt accep- 
table Worſhip that can be offered them 3 
for they believe that tho by the imper- 
fetion of humane fight, they are invi- 
ible to us, yet they are preſent among us, 
and hear thoſe Diſcourſes that paſs con- 
cerning themſelves. And they think that 
it does not agree to the happineſs of de- 
parted Souls, not to be at liberty to be 
where they will: nor do they imagine 
them capable of the ingratitude of not 
defiring to ſee thoſe Friends, with whom 
they lived on Earth in the ſtricteſt Bonds 
of Love and Kindneſs : and they judg,that 
ſuch good Principles. as all other 
Things, are rather encreaſed than le 
m good Men after their death : fo that 
they conclude they are ſtill among the 
living, and do obſerve all that is ſaid or 
done by them. And they engage in all Af- 
fairs that they ſet about, with ſo much the 
more atlurance, truſting to their pro- 
tection ; and the opinion that they have 
ot their Anceſtors being (till preſent, is a 
great 
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the They deſpiſe and laugh at all forts of 
; to} Auguries, and the other vain and ſuper- 
ep-| ftitious —_ of Divination, that are (© 
m 3 much erved among other Nations ; 
xer- | but they have great reverence for ſuch 
1vi-| Miracles as cannot flow from any of the 
us, | Powers of Nature, and look on them as 
on- | Effects and Indications of the preſence of 
hat | the Supream Being, of which they fay 
de- | many Inſtances have occurred a 

be | them; and that ſometimes yþcir publi 
ine | Prayers, which upon _ and dangerous 
not | Occaſions they have ſolemnly put up ta 
om | God, with aſſured confidence of being 
nds | heard, have been anſwered in a miraculous 
hat manner. 

od They think the contemplating God in 
ed | his Works, and the adoring him for them, 
hat | is a very acceptable piece of Worſhip to 
the | him. 

or There are many among thetm, that wp- 
AF. pon a motive of Religion, negle&t Lear- 
the | ning, and apply themſelves to no ſort of 
ro- | ſtudy; nor do they allow themſclves any 
ve | leafure-time, but are perpetually imployed 
s a | in-doing ſomewhat, believing that by the 
ear | good things that a Man does he ſecures to 
himſelt 
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himſelf that happineſs that comes after 
Death. Some of theſe viſit the Sick ; 
others mend High-ways, cleanſe Ditches, 
or repair Bridges, and dig Turf, Gravel, 
or Stones. Others fcll and cleave Timber, 
and bring Wood, Corn, and other 
Neceſlaries, on Carts, into their Towns. 
Nor do theſe only ſerve the Publick, but 
they ſerve even Private Men, more than 
the Slaves themſelves do : for if there is 
any where a rough, hard, and fordid 
piece of work to be done, from which 
many are frightned by the labour and 
loathſomeneſs of it, if not the deſpair of ac- 
compliſbing it, they do cheartfully, and of 
their own accord, take that to their ſhare ; 
and by that means, as they eaſe others very 
much, ſo they afflict themſelves, and ſpend 
their whole life in hard Labor:and yet they 
do not value themſelves upon that, nor 
leſſen other peoples credit, that. by fo 
doing they may raiſe their own 3 but by 
their ſtooping to ſuch ſervile Employ- 
ments, they are ſo far from being de- 
ſpiſed, that they are ſo much the more 
eſteemed by the whole Nation. 

Of theſe there are two ſorts: Some' 
live unmarried and chaſt, and abſtain from 
eating any ſort of Fleſh; and thus wean- 
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ing themſelves from all the pleaſures of 
the preſent Life, which they accounc 
hurtful, they  purfue, even ' by the har- 
deſt and painfulleſt methods poſlible, that 
bleſſedneſs which they hope tor hereafter ; 
and the nearer they approach to it, they 
are the more chearful and earneſt 1n their 
endeavours after it. Another fort of them 
1s leſs willing to put themſelves to much 
toil, and fo they prefer a married ſtate to 
a ſingle one 3 and as they do not deny 
themſelves the pleaſure of it, fo they 
think the begetting of Children is a debe 
which they owe to Humane Nature, and 
to their Country : nor do they avoid any 
Pleaſure that does not hinder Labour 3 
and therefore they cat Fleſh ſo much the 
more willingly, becauſe they find them- 
ſclves ſo much the more able tor work by 
it: The Otopians look upon theſe as the 
wiſer Se, but they eſteem the others as 
the holier. They would indeed laugh at 
any Man, that upon the Principles of Rea- 
fon, would prefer an unmarried ſtate to a 
married, or a Life of Labour to an eaſy 
Life : but they reverence and admire ſuch 
as do it upon a Motive of Religion. 
There is nothing in which they are more 
cautious, than in grving their Opanzion po- 
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fitively concerning any ſort of Religion. 
The Men that lead thoſe ſevere Lives, are 
called in the Language of their Country 
"Brutherkas, which anſwers to thoſe we call 
Religiows Orders. 

Their Prieſts are Men of eminent Pie- 
ty, and therefore they are but few, for 
there are only thirteen in every Town, 
one for every Temple in it ; but when 
they go to War, ſeven of theſe go out 
with their Forces, and ſeven others are 
choſen to ſupply their room in their ab- 
fence ; but theſe enter again upon their 
Employment when they return; and 
thoſe who ſerved in their abſence, attend 
upon the High Prieſt, till Vacancies fall 
by Deatn ; for there is one that is ſet over 
all the reſt. They are choſen by the Peo- 
ple, as the other Magiſtrates are, by Suf- 
frages given in ſecret, for preventing of 
Fattions: and when they are cholen, they 
are conſccrated by the College of Prieſts. 
The care of all Sacred Things, and the 
Worſhip of God, and an inlpe&ion into 
the Manners of the People, is committed 
to them. It is a reproach to a Man to be 
ſent for by any of them, or to be even 
ſpoke to in ſecret by them, for that always 
gives ſome ſuſpicions ; all that is —_ 
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bent on them, is only to exhort and ad- 
moniſh People; for the power of corre&- 
ing and puniſhing 111 Men, belongs wholly 
to the Prince, and to the other Magi- 
ſtrates : The ſevercſt thing that the Prieſt 
does, is the excluding of Men that are de- 
ſperately wicked from joining in their 
Worſhip :There's not any fort of Puniſh- 
ment that is more dreaded by them than 
this, for as it loads them with Infamy, fo it 
fills them with ſecret Horrors, ſuch is their 
reverence to their Religion z nor will 
their Bodies be long exempted from their 
ſhare of trouble ; for if they do not very 
quickly ſatisfy the Prieſts of the truth of 
their Repentance, they are (cized on by 
the Senate, and puniſhed for their Impie- 
ty. The breeding of the Youth belongs 
to the Prieſts, yet they do not take fo 
much care of inl[trudting them in Letters, 
as of forming their Minds and Manners 
aright z and they uſe all poſlible Methods 
to infuſe very early in the tender and 
flexible Minds of Children, ſuch Opini- 
ons as are both good in themſelves, and 
will be uſeful to their Country : for 
when deep impreſſions of theſe things 
are made at that Age, they follow Men 
through the whole courle of their Lives, 
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and conduce much for the preſerving the 
Peace of the Government, which (ſuffers 
by nothing more than by Vices that rife 
out of 1]! Opinions. The Wives of their 
Prieſts are the moſt extraordinary Women 
of the whole Country ; ſometimes the 
Women themſelves are made Prieſts, tho 
that falls out but ſeldom, hor are any but 
ancient Widows choſen into that Order. 
None of the Magiſtrates have greater 
honour paid them, than is paid the 
Prieftsz and if they ſhould happen to 
commit any Crime,they would not be que- 
ſtioned for it : their Puniſhment is letc to 
God, and to their own Conſciences : for 
they do not think it lawful to lay bands 
on any Man, how wicked ſoever he 1s, 
that has been in a peculiar manner dedi- 
cated to God ; nor do they find any great 
inconvenience in this, both becauſe they 
have ſo few Prieſts, and becauſe theſe are 
choſen with much caution, fo that it muſt 
be a very unuſual thing to find one who 
was meerly out of regard to his Vertue, 
and for his being eſtcemed a ſingularly 
good Man, raiſed up to ſo great a digni- 
ty, degenerate into fuch Corruption and 
Vice: and if ſuch a thing ſhould fall 
out, for Man is a chang-able Crenture 
yet 
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yet there being a ſew Prielts, and theſe 
having no Authority, but that which 
riſes out of the reſpect that is paid them, 
nothing that is of great Conſequence to 
the Publick, can come from the indemnity 
that the Prieſts enjoy. 

They have indeed very few of them, 
leſt greater Numbers ſharing in the ſame 
honour, might make the dignity of that 
Order which they eſteem ſo highly, to 
hiok in its Reputation : they alſo think it 
1s hard to find out many that are of ſuch a 
pitch of Goodnets, as to be equal to that 
dignity for which they judg that ordinary 
Vertues do not qualify a Man fuffict- 
ently : nor are the Prieſts in greater ve- 
neration among them, than they are a- 
mong their Neighbouring Nations, as you 
may imagine by that which I think gives 
occaſion for it. 

When the Otopians engage in a Bat- 
tel, the Prieſts that accompany them to 
the War, kneel down during the Attion, 
10 a place not far from the Field, appas» 
ralled in their Sacred Veſtments: and 
lifting up their Hands to Heaven, they 
pray, firſt for Peace, and then for Victo- 
ry to their own fide, and particularly 
that it may be gained without the effuſion 
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of much Blood on either fide ; and when 
the Vitory turns to their ſide, they run in 
among their own Men to reltrain their 
Fury; and if any of their Enemies fee 
them, or call to them, they are preſerved 
by that means : and ſuch as can come fo 
ncar them as to touch their Garments, 
have not only their Lives, but their For- 
tunes ſecured to them : It 1s upon this ac- 
count, that all the Nations round about 
conſider them fo much, and pay them fo 
great reverence, that they have been of- 
ten no leſs able to preſerve their own 
People from the fury of their Enemies, 
than to fave their Enemies from their 
rage : for it has ſometimes fallen out, that 
when their Armies have b<en 1n diſorder, 
and forced to fly, ſo that their Enemies | 
were running upon the —— and 
ſpoil, the Pricſts by interpoſing, have 
ſtop'd the ſhedding of more Blood, and 
have ſeparated them from one another 4 
ſo that by their Mediation, a Peace has 
been concluded on very reaſonable 
Terms; nor is there any Nation about 
them ſo fierce, crucl, or barbarous, as not 
to look upon their Perſons as Sacred and 
Inviolable. * | | 
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The firſt and the laſt day of the Month, 
and of the Year, -is a Feſtival : they mea- 
fure their Months by the courſe of the 
Moon 3 and their Years by the courſe of 
the Sun: The firſt days are called in 
their Language the Cynemernes, and the 
laſt the Trapewernes, which anſwers in 
our Language to the Feſtival that begins, 
or ends the Se1ſon. 

They have magnificent Temples, that 
are not only nobly built, but are like- 
wiſe of great Reception : which is nece(- 
fary, fince they have ſo few of them : 
They are alittle dark within, which flows 
not from any Error in their ArchiteQure, 
but is done on deſign ; for their Prieſts 
think that too much light difſipates the 
thoughts, and that a more crate de- 
gree of it, both recolle&s the Mind, and 
raiſes Devotion. Tho there are many 
different Forms of Religion among them, 
yet all theſe, how various ſoever, agree 
in the main Point, which 1s toms 
ping the Divine Eſſence 3 and therefore 
there is nothing to be ſeen or heard in 
their Temples, in which the ſeveral Per- 
ſwaſions among them may not agree z for 
every Sett performs thoſe Rites that are 
peculiar to it, in a  - Houſes, nor 
| 4 is 
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is there any thing in the Publick Wor- 
(hip, that Hans, Fo the particular ways 
of thoſe different Sefts. . There are no 
Images for God in their Temples, ſo that 
every one may repreſent him to his 
thoughts, according to the way of his 
Religion 3 nor do they call this one God 
by any other Name, but that of Mithras, 
winch is the common Name by which 
they all expreſs the Divine Eſlence, 
whatſoever otherwiſe they think it to be 3 
nor are there any Prayers among them, 
but ſuch as every one of them may uſe 

without prejudice to his own Opinion. 
They meet in their Temples on the 
Evening of the Feſtival that concludes 
a Seaſon : and not having yet broke 
their Faſt, they thank God for their 
good ſucceſs during that Year or Month, 
which is then at an end: andthe next day, 
being that Which begins the new Seaſon, 
they meet early in their Temples, to pray 
for the happy Progreſs of all their Afﬀairs 
during that Period, upon which they 
then enter. In the Feſtival which con- 
cludes the Period, before they go to the 
Temple, both Wives and Children' tall 
on their Knees before their Huſbands of 
Parents, and confels every thing in which 
| they 
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they have either erred or failed in their 
Duty, and beg pardon for it : Thus all 
little Diſcontents in Famulies are remo- 
ved, that fo they may offer up their De- 
votions with a pure and ferene mind ; 
for they hold it a great impiecty to enter 
upon them with diſturbed thoughts z or 
when they are conſcious to themſelves 
that they bear Hatred or Anger in their 
Hearts to any Perlonz and think that 
they ſhould become liable to ſevere Pu- 
niſbments, if they preſumed to offer Sa- 
crifices without cleanſing their Hearts, 
and reconciling all their Differences. fa 
the Temples, the two Sexes are ſeparated, 
the Men go to the right hand, and the 
' Women to theleft: and the Males and 
| Females do all place themſclves before the 
| Head, and Maſter or Miſtreſs of that Fa- 
'\ mily to which they belong; ſo that 
thoſe who bave the Government of them 
at home, may fce their deportment in 
publick : and they intermingle them fo, 
that the younger and the older may be 
ſet by one another; for it the younger 
{ort were all ſet topether, they would 
perhaps trifle . away that time too much, 
in whucli they ought to beget in them- 
ſclves a molt religious dread of the Su- 
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pream Being, which is- the greateſt, and 
almoſt the only incitement to Vertue. 

They offer up no living Creature in 
Sacrifice, nor do they think it ſuitable to 
the Divine Being, from whoſe Bounty it 
1s that theſe Creatures have derived their 
Lives, to take pleafure in their Death, or 
the offering up their Blood. They burn 
Incenſe, and other ſweet Odours, and 
have a great number of Wax Lights du- 
ring their Worſhip ; not out of any Ima- 
gination that ſuch Oblations can add any 
thing to the Divine Nature, for even 
Prayers do not that ; but as it is a harm- 
leſs and pure way of worſhipping God, 
ſo they think thoſe ſweet Savors and 
Lights, together with ſome other Cere- 
monies, do, by a ſecret and unaccounta- 
ble Vertue, elevate Mens Souls, and in- 
flame them with more force and chearful- 
neſs during the Divine Worſhip. 

The People appear all in the Temples 
1a white Garments ; but the Prieſt's Veſt- 
ments are particoloured ; both the Work 
and Colours are wonderful : they are 
made of no rich Materials, for they are 
neither embroidered, nor ſet with i 
ous Stones, but are compoſed the 
Plumes of ſeveral Birds, laid gon 
wi 
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with ſo much Art, and fo neatly, that the 
true value of them is far beyond the coſt- 
licſt Materials. They ſay, that in the or- 
dering and placing thoſe Plumes, ſome 
dark Myſteries are repreſented, which 
paſs down among, their Prieſts in a ſecret 
Tradition concerning them z and that they 
are as Hieroglyphicks, putting them in 
mind of the Bleflings that they have re- 
ceived from God, and of their Duties, 
both to him and to their Neighbours. As 
ſoon as the Prieſt appears in thoſe Orna- 
ments, they all fall proſtrate on the 
Ground, with ſo much reverence and {© 
deep a filence, that ſuch as look on, can- 
not but be ſtruck with it, as if it were 
the effeft of the appearance of a Dey. 
After they have been for ſome time in 
this poſture, they all ſtand up, upan a 
lign Soak by the Prieſt, and ng foe 
Hymns to the Honour of God, ſome mu- 
fical Inſtruments playing all the while. 
Theſe are quite of another form than 
thoſe that are uſed among us : but, as 
many of them are much ſweeter than ours, 
ſo others are not to be compared to thoſe 
that we have. Yet in one thing they ex- 
ceed us much, which is, that all their Mu- 
ſick, both Vocal and Inſtrumental, or 
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{o imitate and expreſs the Paſſions, and iso 
firted to the preſent occalion, whether the 
ſubje& matter of the Hymn 1s cheartu], 
or made to appeale, or troubled, doletul, 
or angry; that the Muſick makes an 
impreſſion of that which is repreſented, 
by which it enters deep jnto the Hearersy, 
and does very much affe& and kindle 
them. When this is done, both Prieſts 
and People offer up very ſolemn Pray+ 
ers to God in a ſet Form of Words; and 
theſe are fo compoſed, that whatſoever 
is pronounced by the whole Aflembly, 
may be likewiſe applied by every Maa 
1 particular to his own condition 4 in 
theſe they acknowledg God to be the 
Author and Governor of the World, 
and the Fountain of all the Good that 
they receive z for which they offer up 
their Thankſgivings to him 3 and 1n par- 
ticular, they. bleſs him tor his Goodneſs 
1a ordering it {o, that they are born 
under a Government that-is the happieſt 
in the World, and are of a Religion 
that they hope is the trueſt of all others ; 
but if they ace miltaken; and if there is 
euber a better Government, or a Relj+» 
gion more aogeptable to-God, they im» 
plore his Goodne(s to let them know it, 
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vowing, that they reſolve to follow him 
whitherſoever he leads them : but if their 
Government 1s the beſt, and their Reli- 
gion the trueſt, then they pray that he 
may fortify them in it, and arch all the 
World, both to the ſame Rules of Life, 
and to the ſame Opinions concerning 
himſelf ; unle6, according to the un- 
ſearchableneſs of his Mind, he is pleaſed 
with a varicty of Religions. Then t 
pray that God may give them an y 
pallage at laſt to himſelf; not preſuming 
ro ſet limits to him, how early or late- it 
ſhould be ; but if it may be wiſh'd for, 
without derogating from his Supream Au- 
thority, they defire rather to be quickly 
delivered, and to go to God, tho by the 
terrible(t fort of Death, than to be de- 
tained long from ſeeing him, in the moſt 
proſperous courſe of Lite poffible. When 
this Prayer is ended, they all fall down 
again upon the Ground, and after a little 
while they riſe up, and go home to 
Dinner 3 and ſpend the reſt of the day 
in diverſion or Military Exerciſes. 

Thus have [ deſcribed to you, as parti- 
cularly as I could, the Conſtitution - of 
that Common-Weakh, which I do not 
only think to be the beſt in the _ 

ut 
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but to be indeed the only Common-Wealth 
that truly deſerves that name. In all 
other places, it is viſible, that whereas 
People talk of a Common-Wealth, every 
Man only ſeeks his own Wealth ; but there 
where no Man has any Property, all Men 
do zealouſly purſue the good of the Pub- 
lick : and indeed, it is no wonder to ſee 
Men a& fo differently, for in other 
Common-Wealths, ev Man knows, 
that unleſs he provides. tor himſelf, how 
flouriſhing ſoever the Common-Wealth 
may be, be muſt die of Hunger ; ſo that 
be ſees the neceſlity of preferring his own 
Concerns to the Publickz but in Utopia, 
where every Man hasa rightto every thing, 
they do all know, that it care is taken to 
keep the Publick Stores full, no private 
Man can want any thing ; for m 
them there is no unequal diſtribution, ſo 
that no Man is poor, nor in any neceflity ; 
and tho no Man has any thing, yet they 
are all rich ; for what can make a Man fo 
rich, as to lead a ſerene and chearful Life, 
free from anxieties 3 neither apprehendin 
want himſelf, nor vexed with the end- 
leſs complaints of his Wife ? he is not 
aftraid of the miſery of kis Children, nor 
is he contriving how to raiſe a Portion for 
his 
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his Daughters, but is ſecure in this, that 
both he and his Wife, his Children and 
Grand-Children, to as many Generations 
as he can fancy, will all live, both plen- 
tifully and happily, ſince among them 
there is no leſs care taken of thoſe who 
were once engaged in Labour, but grow 
afterwards unable to follow ir, than there 
is elſewhere for theſe that continue (till at 
it. I would gladly hear any Man com- 
pare the Juſtice that is A with 
that which is among all other Nations 5 
among whom, may [I periſb, if I ſee any 
thing that looks either like Juſtice, or 
Equity ; for what Juſtice is there in this, 
that a Noble-man, a Goldſmith, or a 
Banquer, or any other Man, that either 
does nothing at all, or at beſt is imployed 
in things that are of no uſe to the Publick, 
ſhould live in great luxury and ſplendor, 
upon that which is ſo ill acquired z and a 
mean Man, a Carter, a Smith, or a Plough- 
man, that works harder, even than the 
Beaſts themſelves, and is imployed in La- 
bours that are ſo , that no Com- 
mon-Wealth could out an Year to 
an end without them, can yet be able to 
earn ſo poor a livelihood out of it, and 
muſt lead ſo miſcrable a Life in it, _ 
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the Beaſts condition is much better than 
theirs ? for as the Beaſts do not work fo 
conſtantly, ſo they feed almoſt as well, 
and more pleaſantly 5 and have no afix- 
zety about that which is to come, where- 
as theſe Men are depreſſed by a barren 
and fruitleſs lmployment, and are tormen- 
ted with the apprehenſtons of Want in 
their old Age 3 fince that which they ger 
by their daily Labour, does but mamtain 
them at preſent, and is confumed'as faſt . as 
t comes-in'; ſo that there 15 no overplus 
left- them which/they can lay up tor old 
Age. 

= not that. Government both unjnſt 
and ungrateful, that is ſo prodigal of its 
Favors, to thoſe that are called Gentie+ 
men, or Goldſmiths, or ſuch others that 
are idle, or live, either by flattery, or by 
contnving the arts of 'vain Pleaſure 3 and 
en the other hand, takes no care of thoſe 
of a tmeaner ſort, ſuch as Ploughmen, 
Calliers, and Smiths, without whom it 
could not ſubſift : but after the Publick 
has been ſerved by them, and that they 
came to be oppreft with Age, Sickneſs, 
and Want, all thew Labours and the good 
that they have done-is forgotten 3 and all 
the Recompenct given them, is, that they 
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are left todie in great miſery : And-the 
richer ſort are often endeavoring to bring 
the hire of Labourers lower, not only by 
their frandulenr Prattices, but by the 
Laws which they procure to be made to 
that effett : (o that tho it is a thing molt 
juſt in it ſelf, to give fach ſmall Rewards 
to thoſe who deſerve ſo well of the Pub- 
lick, yet they have given theſe hardſhips 
the name and colour of Juſtice, by 
procuring Laws. to be made for regula- 
ting it. 
Therefore I muſt ſay, that as I hope 
for Mercy, I can have no other Notion of 
all the other Governments that I ſte or 
know, than that they are a Conſpiracy of 
the richer fort, who on pretence of ma- 
naging the Publick, — ou theit 
private Ends, and deviſe all the ways and 
arts that they can find out z firſt, that they 
may, Without , preſerve all that 
they have ſo ill acquired, and then, that 
may engage the poorer ſort to toil 
and labour for them, at as low rates as is 
polible, and oppreſs thera as much as 
they pleaſe: and if they can but preyail 
to get theſe Contrivances eſtabliſhed, by 
the ſhow of Publick Authority, which is 
conſidered as the mp of = 
who 
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whole People, then they 'are accounted 
Laws : and' yet theſe wicked Men after 
they have, by a moſt inſatiable covetouſ- 
neſs, divided that amang themſelves, with 
which all the reft might have been well 
ſupplied, are far from that happineſs, 
that is enjoyed among the Utopians : for 
the uſe as well as the deſire of Mony 
being extinguiſhed, there is much anxiery 
and great occalions of Miſchief cut off 
with 1t : and who does not ſee that Frauds, 
Thefts, Robberies, Quarrels, Tumults , 
Contentions, Seditions, Murders, Trea- 
cheries, and Witchcrafts, that are indeed 
rather puniſhed than reſtramed by the 
ſeverities of Law, would all fall off, if 
Mony were not any more valued by 
the World? Mens Fears, Solicitudes, 
Cares, Labours, and Watchings, would 
all periſh in the ſame moment, that the 
value of Mony did fink : even Poverty 
it (elf, for the relief of which Mony 
ſeems molt nece(lary, would fall, if there 
were no- Mony in the World, And in 
order to the apprehending this aright, take 
one inſtance. 

Conlider any Year that has been ſo un» 
fruitful, that many thouſands have died of 
Hungerzand yet if at the end of that Year a 
, lurvey 
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ſurvey were made of theGranaries of all the 
rich Men, that have hoarded up the Corn, 
it would be found- that there was enough 
among them, 'to have prevented all that 
conſumption of Men that periſhed in that 
Miſery : and that if it had been diſtributed 
among them, none would have felt the 
terrible effets of that ſcarcity ; ſo ealy a 
thing would it be to ſupply all the neceſ- 
fities of Life, if that bleſſed thing called 
eMony, that is pretended to be invented 
for procuring it, were not really the only 
thing that obſtructed it. 

\ I do not doubt but rich Men are ſen- 
fible of this, and that they know well 
how much a greater happineſs it were to 
want nothing that were neceflary, than to 
abound in many ſuperfluities; and to be 
reſcued out of ſo much Miſery, than ta 
abound with ſo much Wealth : and I can- 
not think but the ſenſe of every Man's 
Intereſt, and the Authority of Chirſt's 
Commands, who as he was infinitely wile, 
and ſo knew what was beſt, ſ@ was no 
leſs good in diſcovering it to us, would 
have drawn all the World over to the 
Laws of the Otopians, if Pride, that 
plague of Humane Nature, that is the 
fource of ſa much miſery, did net hinder 
P 3 it 3 
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it ; which does not meaſure happine(s (o 
much by its own conyenicaces, as by che 
bel with being chought © Gaddeſs if 
es w1 't a eſs, 1 

none were left tha were "miſerable, over 
whom ſhe might inſult 5 and thinks its 
own happineſs ſhines the brighter, by 
comparing it with the misfortunes of 
other Perſons; that ſo by diſplaying its 
own Wealth, they may feel their Poverty 
the more ſenfibly. This is that infernal 
Serpent that creeps into the Breaſts of 
Morrals, and poſleſles them roo much to 
be eafily drawn out : and therefore [ am 
glad that the  Diopians baye fallen upon 
this Form of Government, in which [ 
wiſh that all the World could be fo wiſe as 
to imitate them : for they have indeed laid 
down ſuch a Scheme and Foundation of 
Policy, that as Men live happy under it, 
ſo it is like to be of great cantinuance : 
for they having rooted out of the Minds 
of their People, all the Seeds, both of 
Ambition and Faction, there is no danger 
of any Commotions at Home : which 
alone has been the ruin of many States, 
that ſcemed otherwiſe to be well ſecured 5 
but as long as they live in peace at home, 
and are governed by ſuch good Laws, 
the 
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the penal de diego 
who have often 
in vain, will never be: able to their 
= —— 
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$ People, ſcemed 
ea at well in their way of king 


of War, es in their Notons of Religi 

and Divine Matterss with teveral 
other Particulars, but that which 
ſcemed | the Foundation of. all the Teſt; 


their living 10 common, without any uſe 
of Mony, by which a Notaley, Magi» 
ficence, Splendour, and Majeſty ; whack, 
according to the common Opinion, are 
the true Ornaments of a Nation, would 
be quite taken away 3; Yet fince I percei- 
ved that Raphael was weary, and { wes 
not ſure whether he could eaſily bear con- 
tradition in theſe Matters, remembring 
that he had taken_notice of ſome, who 
ſeemed to think that cheyiwere bound in 
honour for many the credit of their 
own Wiſdom, to find out ſome matter of 
cenſure in all other Mens Inventions, 
beſides their own ;, therefore I only com- 
mended their Conſtitution, and the ac- 
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coantthe had given of it in general ; and 
_ bim by the hand, I carried him to 
| told him I would find/out ſore 
other time for examining that matter more 
particularly, and for diſcourling more 
- copiouſly concerning it 3 for which I wiſh 
Þmay find a good 'opportunity. In the 
mean while, tho I cangot perfetly agree 
torevery thing that-was related by Ra- 
phech, yet there' are many! things in- the 
Gommon-Wealth of Utopia , that I ra- 
ther with than hope to fee followed in 
oar:Governments'; tho it muſt be con- 
feficd;:that he is both a very learned Man, 
and kias had' a great praftice in- the 
World : © - 


